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THE FREEMASON—NO. IIL. 


Operosi nihil agunt. Sewn. 


CURIOSITY is always busy about nothing.—A modern wri- 
ter has allegorically described her to be all ears and eyes, and 
very justly, indeed, seeing that she is always listening to and pry- 
ing into the secrets of others. 

This evil, it is said, is more prevalent among the ladies; and 
therefore it is that so many of the sex are averse to their huss 
bands being frecmasons, as their curiosity, which fain would 
know all the arcana of this society, cannot be satisfied. Several 
stories have been related about women endeavoring -to discover 
those mysteries. 

I supped lately with a brother, whose lady was exceedingly 
inquisitive to know all—The husband, in order to keep her in 
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good humor, amused her with the assurance (after she had pre- 
viously declared that she never would betray him) that all the se- 
cret of freemasonry was to be silent the first five minutes of every 
hour, which was the reason that no woman could be admitted, 
as it was Impossible that she could be silent so often and for so 
long a time. The lady believed this, but was sure there was more, 


and therefore besoucht her dear to communicate the rest. After 


} 1 


much coaxing, the husband then told her that this long. silence 


i 
! 


was to be succeeded with five minutes’ whistling, which done 


they were at liberty to employ the remaining fifty minutes ac- 





cordil to thelt pleasure. 
Some short time before supper, a disagreement took place 
between this lovin pair. As far as I could understand, our com- 
pany was inconvenient to the lady, who wished to have had thi 
day intirely devoted to domestic business; but our brother, wh 
was always happy to entertain his friends, was thus disposed to- 
night, and determined that the washing, or any thing else, should 
be deferred, rather than his company should be sent supperles 
awav. Hiowever, the lady’s di pic : ce \ C vident—] (rt ularly 
as her husband not only insisted, that a supper should be provided, 
but that sh should also presi I usual at table. This added te 
he cl ¢ | i | iTtli 
epel te 
Vhen supper 1 ton the ti € cl vored, but i 
’ 1 . 
vain. to « - : Wy hetrar : 
self: On friend \v one ! t nhusvane ' iwav : 
| 
le ve the vive i to ¢ an ic them e] € ~—LIUS 1 
\ ; to-ni its < l we, in « i Oi bro ry t . no no- ° 


piaced on { i€ uit ing \ t \ 
; 
yely iond ¢ He wevcr.U { ( KS Ki e \ © 6} el 
} } . « | . 
uc] cl I we WC ian _— ly. He ( SpORt 
] : 1 \ ' +} > > ‘ 
») her—jii Valnb. VVC inquired il y U Vi 5 the matter—p 
tono purpose—her taciturnity ntinued toour great astonish- 
' 1 :* ‘ } ’ . 
ment. Her husband, I believe, ran to ect her design, as he 
_ te ae : nie ions mcdieiee, sind OO a Nel es 
erevendaded uneasiness, anc \ every how aha then crying to 
. ' ‘ : : vail f } f 
—‘* Molly, you had eltel | ts f nht Mar ai 1 O1 VOI . 
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whistle, cracking her fingers, and grinning at her husband with 
no little exultation. This uncouth behavior created no little asto- 
nishment among the guests, who were unacquainted with its ori- 
gin. At last madam exclaimed, “ There ’s the secret for you—a 
woman may be a freemason you see; and you shall make me one 
in spite of your teeth.” “ A woman may not,” rejoined the hus- 
band, “ seeing upon every trivial occasion she is inclined to blab.” 
An explanation followed, attended with a loud laugh, which when 
madam found it was at her own expense, she withdrew from the 


table under the greatest mortification. 


Women, it is said, derive their curiosity from the first-begot- 
ten of their sex. It was Eve’s curiosity which no doubt was the 


fall of man. She was desirous of knowing the taste of the forbid- 


den apple; and though sin and death were the consequence, yet 
latal « uriosity prev tiled. 


The scripture gives us another example of female curiosity 


with a most extraordinary punishment; so that in order to avoid 


he divers evils of curiosity, we are exhorted in holy writ, to 


‘remember Lot’s wile!” Alas! if every curious lady were now 
in danger of being turned into a pillar of salt, instead of selling 


{ then be very glad to give it away—nor 


this commodity, we shou 


} | } Ls erinil ve + « Tote tha roarneth attlonds 
ao | beueve that this would have any erect: the CUCUCLHES VUIGCnae 


nili } pred be cured. 


dicen is SO predominant that lt can never 


To female curiosity the trash of modern novels is solely in- 


, . ; . . yt. ’ on cet ; : . soll } — -_ . . 
ited \ -lived existence. It 1s remarked that, when a 
' a , es a eS ee eS } 
takes a volume In he , non l yw ill told toe tale, 
} ‘ ] ’ } 5 "Y ‘ , 1 ¢} lent — 1, ‘ 
how harsh » language, how unnatural the plot, yet she must 
know the fate of the hero—s must come to the denduement, 
} . c ean _— . ¢ . oe ae ry: ge tai 
though fi more v« es are Oo ead tor this. lvid not curlo- 
sity ) to exp hose I] insipid 
volum , th we i bave no occas 
on for them. 
, ‘ , 
To w iosity is sal » be as 1 as to possess too much. 
7 } ¢ha : ' ] 1, , 
i frorans been more curious and less credulous, they 
1} ¢ +f ‘ 
would have exam d t wooden horse in time, » having 
1 +1 ect el, ; nt t¢ +} ’ + TY 
yusuy ¢ 5 yea t , $en . a in > the ene V— 
Curiosity, as | said in a forme r, 18 On some oO sions 


praiseworthy and absolutely necessary. It 1s laudable in all cha- 
ritable cases, and fittine in the time of war or dancer. 
Let it not be thought that I attribute curiosity intirely to the 


fair—] ami consciou that there are manv of our own sex who 
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neglect their own business to pry into that of others. How many 
busybodies are there whose curiosity renders them both officious 
and troublesome. But that curiosity which prevails most with 
mankind is their political anxiety to know what the news is. This 
induces the hairdresser to let his curling-tongs cool while a ca- 
sual visiter is reporting the foreign news. This makes the tailor 
lay down the sleeve of a coat which he is making in a great hurry 
for a newspaper.* [n short, this curiosity about state affairs has 
tempted many a man to neglect his immediate business, and lis- 
ten to matters totally out of his sphere, and which do not in the 
least concern him. 


* Shakspeare has beautifully treated this subject. King Jolin, act IV, 


scene .. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ROYAL ARCH MASONRY 


IN THE STATE OF NEWHAMPSHIRE. 


THE first establishment of Royal Arch Masonry, in New- 
hampshire, was in A. L. 5807. In the beginning of that year, the 
most excellent Benjamin Hurd, jun. esq. general grand high 
priest, and Thomas Smith Webb, esq. general grand king of the 
United Stutes General Grand Royal Arch Chapter, granted a 
charter toa number of companions to open and hold a chapter at 
Hanover, by the name of St. Andrew’s Chapter, of which Sher- 


man Dewey, esq. was: 


| pointed high priest, Oramel Hinkley, 


‘ 
esq. king, and Thomas Hough, esq. scribe. 


> 


y 


Feb. 16, A. L. 5807. The same general grand officers granted 
i charter to companions, John Harris, William Webster, Moses 
Lewis, Abel Hutchins, Joel Harris, Elisha Hitchcock, Lemuel 
Hitchcock, Robert Fowle, Aquila Davis, Peter C. Farnum, George 
tichards, Samuel Boardman, and Joshua Darling, authorizing 
and impowering them to open and hold a chapter of royal arch 
masons, at Hopkinton, by the name of Trinity Chapter; of which 
John Harris, esq. was appointed the first high priest, William 
Webster, esq. the first king, and Moses Lewis, esy. the first 
scribe. 

June 16, 1807. The members of Trinity Chapter obtained, 
from the general court of the state of Newhampshire, a charter 
of incorporation, declaring them, with their associates, and their 
successors, a body politic and corporate for ever. 
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Their regular meetings are on the ¢hird Wednesday of Ja- 
nuary, March, May, July, September, and November. Their an- 
nual election of officers is in January. 


4 OFFICERS OF TRINITY CHAPTER FOR A. L. 5812. 
M. E. Aquila Davis, H. P. 

E. Thomas W. Colby, K. 
4 Ebenezer Cresey, S. 


SP. ry, 
tT 


Comp. Moses Ayer, Treasurer. 


ae 


Peter C. Farnum, Secretary. 
Ephraim P. Bradford, Chaplain. 
Philip S. Harvey, Marshal. 
John Harris, R. A.C. 

Zadok Howe, C. H. 

Stephen Blanchard, P.S. 

Abel Hutchins, 

Joshua Darling, G. M.V. 


Parker Pearson, 


—->— 


- 


GRAND Lope OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ADJOURNED GRAND QUARTERLY COMMUNICATION. 
Philadelphia, Monday, 21st October, .2. D. 1811, 4. L. 5811. 
The R. W. Grand Master was pleased to present the followitg Address 
to the Grand Lodge, to wit - 
To the Right Worshipful the Grand Ledge of Pennsylvania and ’ 
Masonic jurisdiction thereunto belonging: 


R. W. and W. Brethren, 
A COMBINATION of circumstances has induced me this 


year to anticipate the intended period of visitation to the diffe- 
rent subordinate lodges held in this city, now twenty-one in 
number. 

The month of September having been fixed as the time for 
entering upon the occupation of our splendid and commodious 
apartments in the New Hall, this event was generally looked for- 
ward to by the craft, as a new era in the history of our order in 
this state. Whatever tended to diminish the dignity or useful- 
ness of our institution, was now to be rejected; whatever seemed 
calculated to adorn and recommend it, and to enhance its bene- 
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fits and gratifications, was to be adopted and cherished. These 
ennobling sentiments, which, since the solemnities of the anni- 


versary of our boly patron, Sf John, on the 24th of June last, 


appeared to animate all the brethren, I felt all the obligations of 


duty, and the incentives of personal inclination, to foster and en- 
courage. The first occasion of the meeting of each lodge in the 


New Hall, offered an interesting opportunity for keeping alive 


the sensibilities of the brethren to the importance of their future 


operations in that sacred edifice, and for producing abiding Im- 


pressions oi the necessity of the most cir« umspect course of de- 


meanor, in the conduct and man; 


oe , . . 
rement ol their respective 


lodges. To the peritormance ol this arduous duty, I was also 


’ 


urged by the consideration of my approaching absence from the 


city, which in all probability may protracted until the ensuing 


spring; and would consequently intirely prevent my attention to 
it, during my term of office, if it were delayed. The ceremonies 
of the visitation were rendered as solemn and impressive as pos- 
sible, both as to matter | manner; and derived not a little of 


their erect irom tne ooieim ndance ot brothe Richards, 


one of the reveren ( I Of th rand lode. : who, except 
when prevented bj iI po n, officiated in the devotional ex- 
ercises of the grand officers in each ledge; and when time per- 
mitted, le t our ord lo the 
other grand officers, I am ly and aflectionately indebted 
for their patient and pe ( istance In my | ; and 
while I thank them all, I inced their uni entiment 
concurs with mine, in bestowing the meed of p in a more 


especial manner, on the critical and laborious inquiri 


lucid and accurate animadversions upon, the recorded 


le recoraea transace- 


tions of each lodge for the past year, presented to me by the 
erand secretary. The reports of that meritorious off 


OTlncer how al- 


luded to, as well as the annual circular charge, are submitted to 


the grand lodge. 
I have also the pleasure of stating, that the French lodge, 


L’Ameneté No. 73, with their characteristic zeal for the order, 


have, at a considerable expeise, lately fitted up in a style of much 
ele gance, a new lee room, with other convenient partments, 


for their own accommodation. At their respectful invitation, I 


assisted with my officers at its consecration, on the 31st of Au- 
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gust last. As the period fixed for that ceremony, but shortly pre- 


ceded the commencement of the general tour of visitation, it 


' was deemed expedient to embrace the opportunity thus afforded, 
to make them the customary annual communications; in the 
course of which an address was delivered to them, adapted to 
the interesting business in which they were engaged; a copy of 
which (holding myself at all times accountable to the grand 
; lodge for the propriety of my official injunctions) I have con- 
ceived it my duty to lay before you. 

A 


Amidst the many topics of felicitation presented by my re- 
cent review of the craft in this city, it is with renewed concern 
that Iam obliged to notice the lamentable difference between 
the lodges lately visited, and some of those at a greater distance. 
The address transmitted to them some time ago, under your au- 
thority, has, however, awakened the attention of several of the 
] . } | ate 

country lodges, and a respectable addition has been made to the 
number of those that have been heretofore zealous in the work 
of the craft. A committee was appointed several years since, to 

> —_ } : — : 4 Ca ly } A; te | _ der 
examine and report the state of all the subordinate lodges under 
this jurisdiction, beyond the precincts of the city. They made a 
detailed report, which was referred to another committee, whose 
duty, as I understood, was to consider what ulterior measures 
should be pursued. The last-mentioned committee has never re- 


} 


ported; and as the situation of the country lodges has, in many 


instances, been since materially altered, and the number consi- 


derably increased, it would appear to me to be advisable to re- 
vive the subject in some new shape, so as to effect the two im- 
portant objec 
First, of ascertaining, as far as possible, the present state of 
ich lodge; « 
Secondly, of adopting such a course of procedure towards 
; them as may advance their prosperity, and maintain the rights 
and interests of the errand lodge 
{ would also earnestly recommend it to you to-consider, as 
soon as possible, whether it would not be expedient to nominate 
some respectable brethren to act as district deputy grand mas- 


ters, or Inspectors, over allotted portic ns of our masonic jurisdic- 


tion. This plan, though new to us, has long prevailed in the eas- 


tern statesy and has redounded ere thy to the spread of masonry. 
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and the good order and discipline of lodges, placed by their local 
situation beyond the immediate observation of the parent grand 
lodge. 

I am persuaded, brethren, that it will afford you pleasure to 
learn that no less than two hundred and ninety-seven persons 
have been admitted to the privileges of our society within this 
city, since the grand visitation of last year; and I am happy to en- 
hance your satisfaction by the assurance that I have every reason 
to believe, from the information of other's, and my own observa- 
tions that the adcition to our numbers thus announced, is gene- 
rally of such as promise to give increased spirit and respectabi- 
lity to this important section of the craft. 
in. It would be an injustice to the city lodges, if 1 were not to 
: observe, that a marked improvement has taken place in most of 

them in the various particulars to which, at our former visita- 
tions, their attention has been directed; and also not to notice the 


warmth of affection with which the grand officers were every 


as 


where received in their progress, it forms at once a pledge of 


3 


? the obedience and respect of these lodges towards your august 
body, and of thejr confirmed and animated Zeal for the interests 


of masonry. 


ee ee 
ee d 


The circumstance now referred to is one of the many causes 
of congratulation which crowd-upon our feelings. The comple- 
tion of our superb edifice, the success of the efforts made to meet 


the heavy expense of its erection, the pleasing prospect of a ra- 


cents gui! ees 


pid accumulation of the sinking fund, the unprecedented increase 
of the number of_respectable lodges, the union of so many wor- 


thy characters to the fraternity, the solemnity, order, and beauty 


of our lodges, the disposition for an uninterrupted mu&intenance 


) 
of harmony and brotherly love, and the favorable sentiments, with 

r a few despicable exceptions, entertained towards us by the com- 

munity at large, are calculated to inspire our hearts with grati- 

: tude to the sovereign dispenser of all our mercies; and while | 
they demand the most fervent acknowledgments of all the breth- 
ren, should incite them to the most earnest endeavors to merit, 

f by their actions, the perpetuation of the signal favors they have 

received. 

; Having furnished this brief notice of my late official proceed- 

: 


ings, I now beg permission to take an affectionate leave of the 
: 
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body over which it has been my honor and happiness to preside 
for the last six yearss While I reluctantly part, for a time, 
from associations and duties which, from inclination and habit, 
have become congenial to all the feelings of my mind, it is with 
inexpressible delight that I find myself enabled to leave the af 
fairs of the grand lodge in a state of unexampled prosperity, and 
to entertain the persuasion that, under the favor of Providence, 
no danger will approach it, whilst superintended by my respected 
associates, or when its preservation shal] be devolved on those 
whom your wisdom may select as the future directors of its con- 
cerns. 

Under whatever auspices they shall be hereafter conducted, 
may your labors conduce to the promotion of religion and mo- 
rality, benevolence and charity, harmony and fraternal affection; 
and may the blessed effects of these varied attainments be the 
joy of every honest craftsman in the days of his prosperity, and 
the solace and comfort of his heart, should he ever unhappily 
be assailed by the horrors of poverty and affliction. 

_ James MILnor. 


Whereupon, on motion made and seconded, 


Resolved unanimously, That the foregoing address of the R. 


W. Grand Master, as also the charge delivered by him to lodge 


L’Ameneté No. 73,* and the annual circularcharge* be printed. 

On motion made and seconded, 

Resolved unanimously, That the R. W. Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter, the R. W. Senior Grand Warden, and the R. W. Junior 
Grand Warden, be a committee to present our R. W. and well- 
beloved Grand Master, James Mitnor, Esq. with a respectful 
and affectionate address, expressive of the high sense the R. W. 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania entertains of the meritorious and 
unremitted services he has rendered to the Ancient Craft, of 
their fervent gratitude, and of their sincere wishes for the pre- 
servation of his health and happiness during his absence, and for 
his propitious return amongst them, from the performance of 
the civil duties which his fellow citizens have thought proper to 
impose on him.” . ~ 

[* Inserted in our last Magazine. Ed.} 
VoL. 42 
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IN ADJOURNED GRAND QUARTERLY COMMUNICATION, 
Philadelphia, Monday, 4th Nov. 4. D. 1811, A. L. 5811. 

The committee appointed at the last adjourned communica- 
tion, to present an address to the R. W. Grand Master, made 
report, which was read, and is as follows: 

Te the Right Worshipful the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania and 
“Masonic jurisdiction thereunto belong 

The committee appointed at the last grand communication, 
to present a respectful and affectionate address to our R. W. 
Grand Master, James Milnor, Esq. beg leave to report, 

That, in compliance with their appointment, they waited on 
the R. W. Grand Master, and presented him with the address, 
a duplicate whereof is hereunto annexed, to which the R. W. 
Grand Master was pleased to return the answer also hereunto 
annexed. 

P. Le Barbier Du Plessis, D. G. M. 
Richard Tybout, S. G. W. 
Joseph Burden, J. G. W. 


Whereupon, on motion made and seconded, 
Resolved unanimously, That the said address and answer be 


entered on the minutes and printed. 


TO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL JAMES MILNOR, ESQ 
rand Master of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania and Masonic 


puresdicti } ReTCUu ) OFlon Li le’. 


6 


Rk. W. and well-bcloved Grand Master, 

Wira peculiar satisfaction—with pride we find ourselves 
called upon, by the R. W. the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, to 
be the organs of announcing to you their sentiments of frater- 
nal affection, respect, and fervent gratitude, and of expressing 


the high sense they entertain of the meritorious services you 
cc ’ 


have rendered to the Ancicnt Craft, and their wishes for the pre- 


seryation of your health and happiness, during your absence, and 
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for your propitious return among them, from the performance 
of the civil duties which your fellow citizens have thought pro- 
per to impose on you. 

For your frequent and instructive addresses to the brethren, 
for your influence, for your uhremitted personal exertions in 
every thing that concerns the Craft, and particularly in the com- 
mencement and completion of our Hall, so perfectly commodious 
to the brethren, and considered as one of the first architectural 
ornaments of the country, the Grand Lodge acknowledge them- 
selves for ever indebted. The rapid improvement of the Lodges, 
and the re spect in which Mas« nry is held, are the offsprings of 
your laborious efforts in the high station which has called them 
forth into action. 

It gives us pleasure to believe that you are convinced, that 
in thus complying with the commands of the R. W. Grand 


Lodge, we have the high gratification of indulging 


—) 


our own feel- 
ines. We are, 


ll for ourselves, as 


f the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 


! d faithful brethren, 
P. Le Barbier Du Plessis, D. G. M. 
Richard Tvybout, S. G. Ww, 


Joseph Burden, J. G. W. 


ANSWER 
Right Worshipful and Respected Brethren 
I AM deeply affected by this affectionate evidence of the es- 
teem and regard of the R. W. Grand Lod 


ge. It appreciates 
too highly the feeble exertions I have made for the advancement 


of the intercsts of Masonry. 


of the Craft over whi to preside. To merit 


its approbation has been my ambition—to | 


nd the prosperity of that portion 


ive succeeded in 
obtaining it is my bes foture station in the 


Institution be a public , every incentive that can 
operate on an honorable mind will urge me to preserve, by my 
future services, the favorable opinion which my beloved breth- 
ren are pleased to entertain towards me. 
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To you, Right Worshipful Brethren, I return my sincere 
acknowledgments for the aid you have uniformly afforded me in 
my official duties, and for the kind manner in which you have, 
in this instance, executed the commands of the Grand Lodge. 

James MILnon, 
Grand Master. 


AN ADDRESS 
Delivered in Essex Lodge, Massachusetts, December 27, 5798, on the 
festival of St. John the Evangelist, at the induction of officers. 
BY WILLIAM BENTLEY. 


| We have taken the liberty of adding, by way of reference, several heads ap- 


pertaining to the subject of the discourse. } 


SALUTATION, &c. ON THE RETURN OF THE ANNIVERSARY 
OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 


Right Worshipful Master, Wardens, and 


Brethren of Essex Lodge, 


2?9ERMIT me to salute you upon our joyful anniversary. 


+ Since our last commemoration, masonry has been placed before 


the world in unusual but important attitudes. In an age of revo- 
lutions, when jealousy has all its power, and can’violate what cre- 
ates its fears, we could not expect that any association, much les¢ 
a secret one, should be heard of without anxious apprehensions. 
Jealousy, led by faction, will cut the knot it cannot untie. When 
it is the guatdian of the public rights, it will claim to hold what 
may fall into the hands of a public enemy. It always may be 
prompted by envy, which always hates success. And thus the best 
institutions have been sacrificed, in all ages, to the jealousy and 
the folly of mankind. ° 

Masonry could not be forgotten. Allied to the whole social 
character, it would be seen by severy eye, which inquired for 
man. It would appear in every attitude in which man could be 
placed, ready to give him the counsels.of its wisdom. It is not 
then to be wondered, that it has been the subject of angry conten- 
tion, and of vile misrepresentation. Beauty, while it transports in- 
nocence into love, fills the envious with misery and death. « 
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MASONRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Bur this has been remarkable in the present state of masonry 
in this country. At the time ig which it would willingly have dis- 
appeared from the jealous eyes of the world, every cause has con- 
tributed to force it upon the public notice. Success gave an anx- 
ious solicitude to possess its secrets. They who have not hated it 
from prejudice, have therefore become friends from their cu- 
riosity. Its rapid progress has therefore rather received a check 
from its friends, than given any just fears from its pretended 
enemies. The suspicions are of themselves, a powerful cause of 
the prosperity. In vain then do they impute to the worst causes, 
what is the simple and natural effect of their own apprehensions. 
The brethren are tempted to view themselves in a new light, 
from their great acquisition of strength. They are tempted to 
defy those, whom it will always be dangerous to despise. In such 
2 novel situation, masons have condescended to vindicate them- 
selves before the public, a tribunal at which they ought never to 

] 


have been challenged. They have plead their innocence, and 


; 


even promised to obey the laws. Their duty and their love have 


blic oath. By these measures, they make 


now become their pu 
slow advances to the public favor. The world want not our pro- 
mise; they wish to hold us in their power. They know not the 
means we possess to attain the worst ends, or the best. It is then 


} 


upon our public character we must at last depend; and upon this, 
in some circumstances, the world would depend, with greater 


confidence, if we should say nothing in our own vindication. 


EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE TO THE ADMINISTRATION. 

But what is wise and safe in some is not in all circumstan- 
ces. To express a gratitude to our administration, in common 
with our fellow citizens, was our right;-and the form, in which 
we could most innocently express our allegiance to the govern- 
ment, was in the public addresses, which public favor had patro- 
nized. The replies we have received are before the public; and 
how much they have contributed to the reputation of the craft, 
must be determined by those who read them. The address to 
General Washington,‘’as a brother, must have the best effect, 
because he gives us his own testimony, that he js a stranger to 
any ill designs of our institution: But the replies of President 
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Adams, such as he was indeed obliged to offer, have only left us 
where he found us, if in so happy a condition. His answers are 
candid, but he could kno® nothing. His answer to Massachusetts’ 
grand lodge insinuates his hopes. To Maryland, he seems to ex- 
press even his fears. To Vermont he says, he believes the insti- 


tution has been useful expresses a confidence in 


the American lodges, he consents to hold our lodges capable of 
> » i 


i 


corruption. His words will best know whether any 


dangers are possible i ies, as well as in,this.”” The 
> 
present state of France has afforded the plea for these insinua- 


tions, especially at hat nation is held up to the 


world in the darkest colors. We have no concern with the true 


national character; but the: , Very important distinction to be 


made in our favor, between,the state of France before the reyo- 
lution, and after that event. We express the greatest affection to 
our own government uneg are its lawful sub- 
jects: as masons and citiz we ought to do it, and we must do 


it. Why then shou! t the French do the me to their own? 


If there were any error, it mi be in commencing the revolu- 
tion in the lodges; and that was 1 r prove ipon the lodges in 
France, more th ipon the lod in America, and never will 
be proved. Th 

he 
suffering. 


erenatest 


from t 


nor of masonry to 

spirit of their own gove! 
be a sad complaint from 
that they were opposed by 
enemies to the king, or t 


This truth makes a to view with con- 


cern, that so many are 


' f — _ 
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mies. If they can only | de the people of our guilt in any 


place, their great point 


1 common cause, and it 


must suffer. it is for this Scotch profe ssor has 


thrown out his charges in an art!) confusion, so as to prove no- 


thing, and yet imply every thing; to ene ge the public suspicions, 


and yet not to.suffer every man to see that his design was unge- 


nerous, and political, and his work destitute of truth. Tf, in any 
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country, masons are detected, their common cause is desperate. 
And it is to this presumption the president, in all bis answers, 
justly directs our attention. A reply then to the Scotchman, is 
our salvation. It was so perceived in the English lodges, as their 
numerous printed vindications will discover. And the exceptions 
made in favor of England and America, are only so many subter- 
fuges to make us insensible of our common danger; to substan- 
tiate a general charge in the public mind, and then to stab the 
vitals of our institution; when we, by a careless consent with the 


Scotch professor, had already signed our own death-warrant. 


SELF-CREATED BODIES CALLING THEMSELVES MASONS. 


Or another artifice the brethren have not been sufficiently 
aware. The simple lodges, who are the soul of masonry, are to 
be involved in all the consequences of the higher orders, when 
these are not under the jurisdiction of the simple lodges, and 
cannot possibly originate in them, or be known by them. Legis- 
lators are such, only when together. We should confine our de- 
fence to the simple lodges. The example which has given the 
public alarm is directly to our purpose. Where begins the error 
in the French lodges? It was imported from the interior parts of 
Germany, from a German lodge. What was that German lodge? 
No lodge at all: for when the founder of it was questioned, he 
has proved, says even his enemy, demonstratively, that he was not 
a mason when what is called his lodge was instituted. It was no 
more a mason’s lodge, than our Marine Society, or the PA Beta 
Kapa of the lads of Cambridge. The founder says, “I knew 
nothing of masonry, till years afterwards.” We should take the 
precise object, and make our defence upon the real institution, 


and its eternal principles. 


THE TRUE DESIGN OF MASONRY. 

Permit me then briefly to point out to you the important end 
of our institution, considered as distinct from the national reli- 
gion. Let me show you the real expediency of secret societies, 
from the nature of man; and then let me expose to you briefly 
the want of internal evidence in the late attempts to fasten the 
charge of a conspiracy upon our order. We may then pass to the 
duties of this joyful anniversary. 

On the present occasion we should not have woubled our- 


sclves with so needjess a comparison, as of the different ends of 
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masonry and religion, and yet of the advantages of both, had not 
a popular objection been formed from it. We might as soon have 
thought that there was no need of an account-book, because there 
was a bible; or no need of laws, the congress, or president, be- 
cause there was a religion, a Savior, and a God. But when trifles 
can seize the public attention, they can become important things 
in their consequences. The answers must then be adapted to 
those upon whom prejudice can haye any power. And did Paul 
reap no benefit from Roman liberty, after he became a christian? 
Can a mhan Have no relief, but from a christian? If a nfan can 
prove himself a professed christian, needs he no other claim upon 
charity? A christian is of a sect, and of ‘a separate communion, 
everywhere, and from necessity. It is one family which he chooses, 
prefers, and enters. It is a union with opinions, not with the 
world. Paul tells the christians, that they are not of the world; 
but not that therefore they ought to go out of the world. There 
are friendships and social duties with all mankind. Whatsoever 
things are lovely, and of good reputation; wherever there ts vir- 
tue and praise, christians are to practise such things. We have 
our intercourse of business, and our morality of life, as well as 
of religion. We engage in the commerce of the world, and 
are obliged to see man when we are to forget the prejudices 
of his heart and of his head. There is then no better reason 
that the same man should not be a mason, and a christian, than 
that he should mot be clothed, beeause he is fed; or that he 
should not have an uncle, a benefactor, or a friend, while his fa- 


‘ther was living. The object of christianity and masonry never 


can be the same; because christianity has, as its immediate ob- 
ject, the advancement of personal virtue always above the state of 
society In common life. It proposes its highest rewards in a future 
existence, and directs all its associations to this end. Our imnsti- 
tution provides immediately for the friendship of life and man- 
ners through the world, when we overlook all the opinions in it, 
and regard only safety, confidegce, and our social interest. 


TUE IMPORTANCE.OF SECRECY. 


Few men, who think and observe tbe different ends of life, 
will be ccntent to dwell upon this objection. Another more spe- 
cious is ready. What need can there be for any secret societies? 
Why may not every thing be open, common, and universal? This 
is language adapted to the unthinking. It seems social, generous, 
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and even great, while it is disorganizing. It is what is to be wished, 
but cannot readily ‘be obtained. But let us consult the nature of 
man. What is the social spring? is it the knowledge or love of all 
»men? does man begin to’act from himself, or from the whole? is 
not the social spring, preservation, which he learns to employ? He 
first looks to things near to him; as he rises and surveys; he looks 
further on; but still the prospect is bounded, and distant objects 
aré not distinct. Must he delay till all men agree? He might as 
well stop the tide of life, call the infant into mah, and convert 
man into an angel. What would be his fate, if he regarded not 
any, till he could enjoy all? What world is provided to render him 
happy? The principle of private associations is then universal, 
and always employed. Traditien bewrays it among savages. It is 
the privilege of every profession, and of every art. The myste- 
ries of Greece are in name immortal. They survived, at Rome, 
the glory of Greece. They were allowed in the forms of the 
primitive church. They belong to the usual confidence of life. 
‘Fhey assist in the nature of friendship, and form the exclusive 
right which makes of twain one flesh. The disciples of Jesus 
dared not to blame the lovely confidence, which the character of 


John inspired. It is then a privilege by birthright from heaven. 


oS 
t is the choice boon of friendship. It is the right of common na- 
ture through the globe, and possessed by common law, and the 
consent of nations, in some degree, through the world. It can be 
abridged only in the loss of rational liberty, and can be surrender- 
ed to no government, but as the last price to be paid. for a mise- 
rable existence. This ark of God has been touched when the 
salutary arts by which man conveys himself to man have beet 
denied; when reading, writing, and speaking have been prohibit- 
ed; when travelling abroad has been prevented; when the visits 
of foreigners have been restrained; when a change @f condition 
has been refused to industry, to genius, and to virtue. All these 
things have been the subjects of many laws, and have been taken 
from mankind upon the plausible pretences of public over private 
right. But laws should have justice; and the greatest good of 
public and private character is that justice. We stand then in 
the liberty in which God has made us free. 

But no right can license any abuse. To prove this abuse to be 
real is the last effort of political’stratagem. It is that by which 


the most innocent orders have been punished with the guilty. 
VOL. 11 43 
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masonry and religion, and yet of the advantages of both, had not 
a popular objection been formed from it. We might as soon have 
thought that there was no need of an account-book, because there 
was a bible; or no need of laws, the congress, or president, be- 
cause there was a religion, a Savior, and a God. But when trifles 
can seize the public attention, they can become important things 


in their consequences. The answers must then be adapted to 
those upon whom prejudice can have any power. And did Paul 
reap no benefit from Roman liberty, after he became a christian? 
Can a rhan Nave no relief, but from a christian? If a nfan can 
prove himself a professed christian, needs he no other claim upon 
charity? A christian is of a sect, and of a separate communion, 
everywhere, and from necessity. It is one family which he chooses, 
prefers, and enters. It is a union with opinions, not with the 
world. Paul tells the christians, that they are not of the world; 
but not that therefore they ought to go out of the world. There 
are friendships and social duties with all mankind. Whatsoever 
things are lovely, and of good reputation; wherever there is vir- 
tue and praise, christians are to practise such things. We have 
our intercourse of business, and our morality of life, as well as 
of religion. We engage in the commerce of the world, and 
are obliged to see man when we are to forget the prejudices 
of his heart and of his head. There is then no better reason 
that the same man should not be a mason, and a christian, than 
that he should not be clothed, because he is fed; or that he 
should not have an uncle, a benefactor, or a friend, while his fa- 
‘ther was living. The object of christianity and masonry never 
can be the same; because christianity has, as its immediate ob- 
ject, the advancement of personal virtue always above the state of 
society In common life. It proposes its highest rewards in a future 
existence, and directs ali its associations to this end. Our insti- 
tution provides immediately for the friendship of life and man- 
ners through the world, when we overlook all the opinions in it, 


and regard only safety, confidegce, and our social interest. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SECRECY. 


Few men, who think and observe tbe different ends of life, 
will be content to dwell upon this objcction. Another more spe- 
cious is ready. What need can there be for any secret societies? 
Why may not every thing be open, common, and universal? This 
is language adapted to the unthinking. It seems social, generous, 
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and even great, while it is disorganizing. It is what is to be wished, 
but cannot readily ‘be obtained. But let us consult the nature of 
man. What is the social spring? is it the knowledge or love of all 
.men? does man begin to’act from himself, or from the whole? is 
not the social spring, preservation, which he learns to employ? He 
first looks to things near to him; as he rises and surveys, he looks 
further on; but still the prospect is bounded, and distant objects 
aré not distinct. Must he delay till all men agree? He might as 
well stop the tide of life, call the infant into man, and convert 
man into an angel. What would be his fate, if he regarded not 
any, till he could enjoy ali? What world is provided to render him 
happy? The principle of private associations Is then universal, 
and always employed. Tradition bewrays it among 


r savages. It is 
the privilege of every profession, and of every art. The myste- 
ries of Greece are in name immortal. They survived, at Rome, 
the glory of Greece. They were allowed in the forms of the 
primitive church. They belong to the usual confidence of life. 
They assist in the nature of friendship, and form the exclusive 
right which makeg of twain one flesh. The disciples of Jesus 
dared not to blame the lovely confidence, which the character of 
John inspired. It is then a privilege by birthright from heaven. 
It is the choice boon of friendship. It is the right of common na- 
ture through the globe, and possessed by common law, and the 
consent of nations, in some degree, throuch the world. It can be 
abridged only in the loss of rational liberty, and can be surrender- 
ed to no government, but as the last price to be paid for a mise- 


rable existence. This ark of God has been touched when the 


salutary arts by which man conveys himself to man have beet 
denied; when reading, writing, and speaking have been prohibit- 
ed; when travelling abroad has been prevented; when the visits 
of foreigners have been restrained; when a change of condition 
has been refused to industry, to genius, and to virtue. All these 
things have been the subjects of many laws, and have been taken 
from mankind upon the plausible pretences of public over private 
right. But laws should have justice; and the greatest good of 
public and private character is that justice. We stand then in 
the liberty in which God has made us free. 

But no right can license any abuse. To prove this abuse to be 
real is the last effort of political’stratagem. It is that by which 
the most innocent orders have been punished with the guilty. 
VOL. 1 43 | 
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The superstitious are taught that masonry is against christiani- 
ty; the ignorant, that we are unsocial and narrow in our founda- 
tion. But the politician affirms that our right cannot be safe to 
civil society, and therefore cannot exist as a civil privilege. The 
abuse in fact is necessary to support the attempt to refuse the 
privilege. It has been pretended—but we ought to be guarded 
against a sword which, when drawn, is against masonry through- 
out the world. We are first to be made hateful, and then we 
shall be abandoned to oppression. 


EXAMINATION OF THE WRITINGS AGAINST MASONRY. 


Bur let us examine the internal evidence of the books which 
contain the proofs of the most dangerous abuse; a conspiracy 
against society, law, and even of man against himself. Where 
was it discovered? In Germany. Where did it act? In France. 
France then was revolutionized by Germany. This is news, cer- 
tainly. Who began it? A man who says-what he did he did when 
he knew nothing of masonry; and his enemies acknowledged it. 
Why then should masonry suffer for it? But how did the French 
get it? They found it. When? After the Germans dropped it. So 
futile is the whole history. But who believes it? Not one good 
writer among the forty millions of Germans, who knew the 
whole pretence. What say men abroad? That it is a pernicious 
work without proper documents and just evidence. Who publish- 
edit? Men who have taken up an evilreport, who do not agree to- 
gether. But who were the principal agents in the pretended mis- 
chief? Of the chief, his many works speak genius, love of order, 
and love of truth; and he is as quiet a man, and as useful, as so- 
ciety has in it. The most active has published works before and 
since this accusaticn, which prove him a zealous christian. Of 
the last, a man of tue greatest addfess, and the greatest travel- 
ler, and to whom is charged the most mischief, it is affirmed by 
himself, that he knew nothing of illuminatism but from the pub- 
lic prints. What kind of conspiracy is this? And how do the ac- 


cusers agree? They were not on the ground, and do not agree in 


their own documents; and misrepresentations have been proved 
upon’ them all. But how have these accused men been pun- 
ished? The leading characters publish their works with applause, 
and have the public confidence. Were their designs ever made 
known? Yes, and patronized by the emperor. Their meetings 
were at first encouraged, and the protestants had the benefit; 
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and the salutary measures were reported in America. Whence 
then arose the trouble? The government, changed its mea- 
sures; till at length, from the freest political inquiries, the em- 
peror proceeded to,the extreme of prohibiting the printing of 
any such books, of a size that a poor man could purchase. Were 
there any charges of rebellion, or of public discontents, against 
these men? No; of speculative opinions only. Who then were 
these men of speculation? Men of letters, living in and maintain- 


ed by the state; not dissatisfied men. What were their specula- 


tions? Any thing which slander and suspicion could suggest. 
Was there no pretended evidence? Yes, from writings never 
signed, and absolutely denied. Their worst discourses were’ con- 
fessedly filled with the purest morality; and all the papers of 
their proceedings were offered to government; and they offered 
to stand trial upon them. Who were the men? Chiefly. clergymen; 
four-fifihs of them were either of this order, or professors in 
universities; and they had no livings from the people, but from 
the government. What end had they? -The accusation proposes 
no end but wanton mischief, in which they had every thing to 
lose, and nothing to gain. Did the clergy of France or America 
desert their establishments in this manner? It is well known that 
no men in public livings ever, c4d. How did they conduct in their 
associations? Professed good principles, and were sai to be open 
in their opinions, even when charged with conspiracy. The dis- 
solution of the order was from a controversy with particular 
members. The charges were brought, not against all, but a few 
of supposed higher grades. The accusers before the public were 
convicted of ignorance, and as not belonging to orders they accu- 
sed. And it is confessed, that ejected religious orders were* busy 
with their resentments in all the transactions. The characters 
ate so grouped that every man may see the absurdity of their 
pretended occurrence. Such is ingenuously the substance of the 
whole evidence to prove the abuse of masonry, and then to degrade 
the whole institution. It has but one apology; and that arises from 
the distress of the world. Alarm was everywhere. Phantoms and 
spectres became everywhere real beings. Men suspected every 
thing; and this was the opportunity to accomplish the purposes 
of a false zeal, of private resentment, or of the most daring am- 
bition of power; but it is too late. Freemasons have long been in 
the quiet possession of their ancient privileges. These, from long 
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indulgence, they consider as.their just liberty; and, as they have 
never forfeited it, they will continue to hold and to enjoy it, 


VALUE OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


Tue best purposes of life in civil society have led men to such 
associations. The mysteries of Greece gave freedom to the spi- 
rit even of a philosopher in the days of ancient liberty. Rome 
consented to accept the gift. Roman citizenship gave a rich value 
to association in civil society; and the religious orders supported 
the cause of the church, by extending the same idea to the chris- 
tian religion. The Jesuits made the bold experiment of its power, 


with unexampled success, and might have continued in glory, 


had they not been perverted by private ambition. Masons have 
not made a bolder, but safer experiment. Without regard to forms 
of-government, or private opinions, it embraces everywhere what 
is happy for man, upon the laws of his own constitution. It puts 
that as a law, which is found convenient; it takes up so much of 
the character of man, as agrees with his first duties. It was thus 
the old Abbe St. Pierre gave the elements of his project for a 
perpetual peace. It is thus Kant, in the same design, proposes to 
restore confidence among mankind. Our principles are the sober 
theory of human nature, which must bless the world. 

Happy then must we be in our ancient institution. Its object 
is to find a home, wherever man is to be found. It bids every bro- 
ther to take the lessons of his duty from his heart. There is no 
obligation of gratitude, but Go and do likewise. It is man it loves; 
and with God it unites to bless him in every clime. 


EULOGIUM ON ESSEX LODGE. 


} 


On the present anniversary, the Essex lodge is not without 
the most pleasing recollections. The same faithful master who 
first blessed our lodge, and whose name is in all the lodges, is yet 
with us, and. contributed largely to adorn the new building we 
have raised. How indefatigable, persevering, and benevolent, have 
been his labors! Who, that tastes the joy of this day, and is grate- 
ful for its preservation, does not love the name of Hiller!* Let 
him rest frorfi his labots, in the glory of the temple he has raised. 


The happiness of the lodge was sincere, when our late master,t 


* Joseph Hiller, esq. collector of the port of Salem 
t Edward Pulling, esq. attorney at law. 
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in whom united our utmost confidence and affection, accepted 
the emblems of his equal government, and generous prudencess 
We have preserved the harmony which he gave toethe brethren. 
Often shall we lament the sad indisposition which obliges his ab- 
sence, and which gives a twofold bereavement to his, spirits, when 
he thinks of the separation. Infirmity may impair our own me- 


mory: but we may live in the memory of our triends. Time has 


never made the bold design of a palace rude, like the.native quar- 
ry, by effacing the grandeur from the venerable ruins. But biess- 
ed be the power of good example. Our succession is happy, 
though so often renewed. There are ready master-builders for 
our noblest designs. The unanimity in our election of the present 
master,} is an honorable testimony to him, and a sure proof that 
he has the richest materials in his hands. There is harmony in 
the work, industry in the task, and zeal for. perfection. It is no 
common honor to unite in ourselves the affections of the faithful. 
And the confidence of brethren exacts the highest sense of duty. 
Happy are we in_the belief, that our own obligations will increase, 
and. that we shall owe every duty to our cause, as the just and 
highest reward of a generous benefactor, who is consecrated to 
our service. Our pillars stand strong. The same eye continues to 
watch over our treasure, and the same hand engraves ourndeeds 
on the tables we have prepared. We descend to the world by easy 
} 


} ; } iT Ce 
steps, and the door is shut in peace. 


ADMONITION AGAINST EVILS. 


Tue character of human life usually requires, while we recount 
the greatest blessings, that we should with friendly circumspec- 
tion admonish of growing evils; for, as the weeds, they will grow 
in the garden of God. While jealousy stands ready to mark the 
least errors; and while sad experience may prove, that errors may 
everywhere exist; while we have artful men around us to misre- 
present, and weak men to misconceive, this is the time when such 
admonitions are just. But it is a lovely reflection on the present 
occasion, that they were never less necessary; and it is the purest 
ambition of:my soul; for the honor of the craft, that we may re- 
main with the same glory which now distinguishes us. Humanity 
has not higher hopes. The exalted charity; the undissembled con- 
sent of soul; the ready service in our common interest; the just 


* Captain Benjamin Hodges. 
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reputation of the members; and the real virtues of their lives, are 


esubjects of the purest congratulations. Their industry, success, 


and hopes, in$pire the highest praise. . 

Let us venerate our ancient institution. Our consent in this 
simple form, unites us with all nations. Our hearts are here pre- 
pared for the noblest duties. We can assist the world in its best 
hopesjand certainly concur in the best ends of civil society. As- 
sociation we learn from God.——— Let us rise. 


PRAYER. 


Great Light of Life! whom all beings love, because they en- 
joy thee! In every thing thou art and in'us. We live in the light 
of thy countenance. We exist by thy strength, and are harmony 
in thee. Bless us, even us, O our Father! Give us one soul. In- 
fluence us by the same zeal. Purify usby the same light of truth. 
In the joy of this day we praise thee. Joy makes our praise sub- 
lime! Bless the brethren, one in name and in heart. Bless the 
elect, who stand near thee to represent thy power. May they 
proclaim also thy wisdom and love. May the Master be glorious 
and firm, like the arch of heaven, in which all the revolutions of 
nature are performed. May the Wardens be sure as the poles of 
our globe. May the Deacons be constant as the hours. May.the 
Treasurer.keep what time cannot corrupt; and the Secretary re- 
cord what eternal truth shall approve. May the Stewards be faith- 
ful, as the earth in its rich increase; and the Tyler be like the eye 
of a kind providence, which watches unseen. All in thee, and 
each in all. To the great Light of Lile be glory. 


ORATION, 
Delivered before Olive Branch Lodge No. 16, New Jersey, on the celebration 
of the anniversary of General Washington's Birth-Dar 


February 22, 5809 


IN the breast of Americans, this day gives rise to the widely 
different emotions of joy and of serrow: of joy, because it is the 
birth-day of a hero, patriot, and statesman, the gallant protector 
of American liberty, and the great fcunder of the American re- 
public; of sorrow, since it recals the bitter, agonizing recollec- 
tion, that this great and good man, the illustrious warrior and w’se 
legislator, has <lescended to the gloomy mansion of the tomb, 
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and no longer lives but in the memory of his grateful countrymen 
and an admiring world. 

Brethren, we are assembled for the purpose of celebrating the 
birth-day of Washington:—of Washington whose name is syno- 
nymous with our national independence. Let us for a moment 
banish those sad and gloomy reflections which serve to check the 
effusions of our joy; let us remember that he once lived; that 
he lived, the enemy of tyrants and the friend of liberty; that he 
lived to lead our armies to victory and to emancipate his coun- 
try from the shackles of British slavery. Let us remember this; 
and let every eye beam with rapture, and every heart beat high 
with gratitude: Yes, we will hail the morn.that gave birth to our 
beloved Washington, as one of the most auspicious in the Ameri- 
can calendar.” We will pour forth the affection of grateful hearts 
unmingled with the hypocrisy of slaves. 

We celebrate not the birth-day of. a tyrant, who, surrounded 
by artificial pomp and grandeur, riots on the miseries of mankind; 
of a despot, whose track to glory and power has been through 
oceans of blood and carnage; of an aspiring demagogue, whose 
tenebrious plans have driven infuriated mobs to scenes of riot, of 
madness, and devastation, and plunged whole nations in the over- 
whelming waves of anarchy and confusion: but of a man, whose 
martial, political, and civic character has been duly appreciated 
by an admiring world, and justly pronounced inimitable. 

The life of Washington inciudes the history of the American 
revolution: so intimately are they connected, that one cannot be 
named without its bringing to mind the other. 

A brave and virtuous people struggling to burst asunder the 
chains in which they had been bound for centuries, forms the 
most august and interesting spectacle that can be presented to 
the eyes of mankind, Itis there that man appears in his original 
character—regenerated and disinthralled, his soul walks abroad, 
arrayed in robes of her own native dignity. It is in times like these 
that we find men emerging from the peaceful walks of private 
life, whdése future actions have astonished the world. 


When America, roused by repeated insuits and injuries, nobly 

dared to meet Britain in arms—when she’ looked round the band 
* , « . - ° - 

of patriots, who had sworn «to live free, or die,” for a character 


to be placed at the head of her armies—the genius of liberty 
pointed to Washington. It seemed as if the Almighty Architect 
of the universe had purposely called him into existence, to be the 
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savior of his country. To an elevated grandeur ef soul, he united 
that pleasing deportment, which irresistibly wins the affections; 
with a genius naturally formed to command, he possessed a cool 
andidetermined courage, which no danger could appal, no diffi- 
culties confound; his comprehensive mind caught, at a single 
glance, the views of his enemies, and as quickly pointed out the 
method to defeat their object; patient in investigation, and cau- 
tious in Tesearch, he formed his resolutions, and executed them 
with decision; his patriotism was immovable as adamant—sure as 
eternity. Such was Washington when he quitted the peaceful 
abodes of the Potomac, for the bustle of a camp and the din of 
arms. It is unnecessary to trace him through all the acts of his 
military career; we all know the difficulties he encountered and 
overcame, the sufferings he endured and resisted, without a re- 
gular supply of arms, without revenue or resources; with an army 
formed of the most discordant materials, unaccustomed to battle 


and void of all discipline, with nothing but “stout and willing 


hearts,” he dared to encounter the veteran legions of Britain, 
grown gray with victory, and flushed with the pride of conquest. 

After a gloomy period of seven long years’ war, the great ob- 
ject for which freemen contended was gained: the United States 
were reluctantly acknowledged /ree and indefiendent; and assumed 
a place among the nations of the earth. Next to the Almighty 
Ruler of Heaven, this glorious event was ascribed to the man 
whose birth we this day celebrate. 

The close of the war forms the most brilliant period in the 
life of Washington: as the world has seldom produced such a 
character, so history furnishes few parallels to his exalted patri- 
otism. The mighty conquerors, both of ancient and modern times, 
have wielded the sword only to exalt themselves to power, and to 
gratify a guilty ambition; the annals of almost every nation furnish 
us with the sanguinary triumphs of the military over the civil au- 
thority. The heroes of Marathon retired from the field of victory, 
where they had gained eternal laurels, to tyrannize over the sub- 
jects of their petty aristocracies. Epaminondas and Themistocles 
rose into power, because they were the idols of a licentious sol- 
diery. Rome intrusted’the command of her legions to Sylla; and 
Sylla crimsoned the streets of Rome with the blood of its citi- 
zens. Cesar carried the Roman Eagle into the heart of Germany; 
his conquests,exalted the republic to an unrivalled pitch of gran- 
deur; but his laurels withered on the plains of Pharsalia, where: 
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he intombed the libertiesof his country. In modern times Crom- 
well, after fighting the battles of liberty and humbling tyranny to 
the dust, himself usurped the Byjtish sceptre. 

And in our own times the genius of liberty wept at the battle 
of Marengo, which confirmed the power of a military despot, the 
implatable foe to the peace and happiness of Europe. Who, af- 
ter overturning. governments and thrones which had withstood 
the conyulsions of centuries, erecting new dynasties, and hum- 
bling all Europe, now grasps at the dominion of the world, 
Such was the conduct of the boasted heroes of ancient and mo- 
dgrn times. 

Let us now look at the conduct of the American hero at the 
clase of the war of the revolution. If ever there was a time in 
which an ambitious conqueror might wish to tealize ‘his guilty 
purposes, such a time was this. At the head of soldiers who 
would have followed their commander through fire and storm, it 
would have been casy to have overturned a governrMent whose 
pillars already tottered to their fall, and on the ruins of liberty to 
have founded a military despotism. But the seductive allure- 
ments of grandeur and power, which times like these held,out, 
made no impression on the inflexible patriotism and stern inte- 
grity of Washington. The midnight incendiaries who surrounded 


the camp, who brooded ovér the miseries of war with the mali- 


gious pléasure of fiends, were frowned into insignificance, and their 


attempts to fomept discord between the soldiers of the révolution 
and the government they had fought to establish, rendered abor- 
tive. Like Cincinnatus he had rescued his country from the en- 
croachments of tyranny; and like Cincinnatus he yielded up his 
sword to the power whence he had received it, and retired amidst 
the acclamations of an emancipated world, once more to taste the 
sweets of domestic ease and retirement. What a sublime trait 
does this form in the chagaeter of Washington! What an exalted 
idea does it give of that holy love of country which warmed his 
breast, which diffused itself throughout all the actions of his life! 

The shores of Columbia once echoed to the sound of festive 
mirth, on every return of the twenty-second of February. On 
that day the citizens of this widely extended republic, laying 
aside, by unanimous consent, their ordinary avocations of business 
or of pleasure, assembled to express the grateful feelings of grate- 
ful hearts, and to bless Heayen that another revolving year had 
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savior of his country. To an elevated grandeur of soul, he united 
that pleasing deportment, which irresistibly wins the affections; 
with a genius naturally formed to command, he possessed a cool 
and determined courage, which no danger could appal, no diffi- 
culties confound; his comprehensive mind caught, at a single 
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he intombed the libertiesof his country. In modern times Crom- 
well, after fighting the battles of liberty and humbling tyranny to 
the dust, himself usurped the Biyjtish sceptre. 

And in our own times the genius of liberty wept at the battle 
of Marengo, which confirmed the power of a military despot, the 
implacable foe to the peace and happiness of Europe. Who, af- 
ter overturning governments and thrones which had withstood 
the convulsions of centuries, erecting new dynasties, and hum- 
bling all Europe, now grasps at the dominion of the world. 
Such was the conduct of the boasted heroes of ancient and mo- 
dgrn times. 

Let us now look at the conduct of the American hero at the 
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clase of the war of the revolution. If ever there was a me in 
which an ambitious conqueror might wish to realize ‘his guilty 
purposes, such a time was this. At the head of soldiers who 
would have followed their commander through fire and storm, it 
would have been casy to have overturned a government whose 
pillars already tottered to their fall, and on the ruins of hberty to 
have founded a military despotism. But the seductive allure- 
ments of grandeur and power, which times like these held.out, 
made no impression on the inflexible patriotism and stern inte- 
grity of Washington. The midnight incendiaries who surrounded 


the camp, who brooded over the miseries of war with the mali- 


gious pléasure of fiends, were frowned into insignificance, and their 


attempts to foment discord between the soldiers of the révolution 
and the government they had fought to establish, rendered abor- 
tive. Like Cincinnatus he had rescued his country from the en- 
croachments of tyranny; and like Cincinnatus he yielded up his 
sword to the power whence he had received it, and retired amidst 
the acclamations of an emancipated world, once more to taste the 
sweets of domestic ease and reurement. What a sublime trait 
does this form in the chagaeter of Washington! What an exalted 
idea does it give of that holy love of country which warmed his 
breast, which diffused itself throughout all the actions of his life! 
The shores of Columbia opce echoed to the sound of festive 
mirth, on every return of the twenty-second of February. On 
that day the citizens of this widely extended republic, laying 
aside, by unanimous consent, their ordinary avocations of business 
or of pleasure, assembled to express the grateful feelings of grate- 
ful hearts, and to bless Heayen that another revolving year had 
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found their beloved Washington in, the full enjoyment of health 
and happiness; that he yet lived to defend us with his sword, and 
aid us with his counsels; that he would glide gently down the 
vale_of life, and late, very late, sink into the ocean of eternity — 
Alas! these joyful moments are forever flown, gone, “ numbered 


* with the years beyond the flood.” 


** Heaven has him now: yet let our idolatrous fancy 
Still sanctify his relics: and may he 

Stand ever distinguished in the calendar, 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

For if we take him but all in all, 


We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 
Brothers, 


Wirnu feelings of heartfelt pleasure, I see some around me 
who have travelled the gloomy path of the revolution, In times 
which may emphatically be said to have “ tried men’s souls,” you 
were the compatriots and fellow soldiers of our departed hero—~ 
Say, what were your feelings, when during that dark and dismal pe- 
riod which succeeded the declaration of independence, when the 
cause of freedom had almost ceased to struggle with adversity; 
when the clouds of despondency had overshadowed our hemis- 
phere with their-deepest shade; what were your feelings when 
this solemn stillness of despair was dissipated by the thénder of 
America’ echoing over the plains of Trenton and of Princeton? 
You saw the tide of war roll back with impetuous rapidity from 
the shores of the Delaware to the Hudson. You saw the American 
Eagle soar triumphant over the bloodstained field of Monmouth. 
Do you remember Brandywine and Germantown, where Ameri- 
can valor shone with meridian splendor! Your hearts warm to en- 
thusiasm at such a retrospect: you rise superior to the infirmities 
of age; you once more appear in the full vigor of youth; you 
think yourselves under the eye of your beloved chief; again you 
conquer; and again you shout the song of victory. O! how | envy 
you such delightful reveries—my heart kindles into rapture at 
the recital: what would be my feelings had I participated in the 
glorious scene! 

If America, if Europe, if the world of mankind have cause 
to lament the death of Washington—what must be the measure 


of our grief? He was our brother! bound to us by ties dissoluble 


only by death! Affections that flow from so pure a source as sym- 
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pathy, and are cemented by friendship, imperceptibly weave a 
bond of union, which is as lasting as our lives. Masonry has lost 
in Washington one of its brightest ornaments. The benevolent 
feelings of his heart beat in unison with the principles of our or- 
der; and throughout all the actions of his life he manifested a 
warm and lively adoration of the great Master of the universe. 
In him religion was an unerring spring of action: in adversity. it 
was the pillar of hope; in the full tide of prosperity he acknow- 
ledged the goodness of his Creator. Like him let us resolve to 
square our actions by the eternal rules of rectitude; persevere in 
the line of our duty; and restrain our passions within the compass 
of propriety; knowing that the allseeing eye of our Supreme 
Grand Master continually observes us: that when we shall have 
performed the task assigned us here, we may, like him, be call- 
ed from labor to refreshment: that when we put off this earth- 
ly clothing, we may be arrayed with the garments of heaven, ‘put 
on the jewels of light, and shine forever in the sublime lodge 
above. 


MASONIC REQUEST. 


IT would be desirable if the brethren throughout the United 
States, under the jurisdiction of the several grand lodges, would 
transmit to the publisher of the Freemason’s Magazine (post paid) 
any information connected with our order, whether a list of the 
grand officers, of the officers of the subordinate lodges, the num- 
ber of lodges under each jurisdiction, masonic funerals,‘ ceremo- 
nies attending the laying of corner-stones, dedications, masonic 
orations, charges, and the like, which, we trust, would be grati- 
fying to the feelings of the fraternity. 
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THE LADY’S TOILET. 
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CLAUDINE. 
\ CHARMING SWISS TALE. 


From the French of the celebrated M de Floria : 


282, and concluded. | 


CLAUDINE, rpris find any one who did not despise 


her, kissed his hands without saying a word. He spoke to her in 
the most friendly ver, and inquired after his good brother the 
eurate. He dwelt with pieasul mn the rood deeds of that worthy 
man, and observed, that one of the most pleasing duties of their 
ministry was to console tl thappy, and heal the brokenheart- 
ed. Claudine listened with respectful gratitude. He appeared to 
her as ah angel sent from heaven to comfort her. After supper 
she retired to béd in a calmer state of and if she did not 
sleep, she at least rested. 

On the morrow the cood curate searched through Salenches 
for a little chamber where Claudine might lie in. Anold woman, 
called Madame Felix, offered an apartment, and promised secre- 
cy. Claudine repaired thither in the evening; the curate paid three 
months’ rent in advance; the old lady passed her for a niece lately 
married at Chambery; and every thing was settled. Indeed it was 
high time, for the fatiguing journey, and the agitation of mind 
that Claudine had si ed, brought on the premature birth of a 
fine boy, beautiful as the day, whom Madame Felix caused to be 
baptized by the name of Benjamin. 

The curate was de 
to nurse; but Claudine declared, with tears in her eyes, that she 
would rather die than be separated from Benjamin. She was_,al- 
lowed to keep him for the first few days; at the end of which 
time her matern.| fondness had increased. The curate reasoned 
with her: represented to her, that such conduct deprived her of 
all hopes of ever ret e hamouny, or of being reconciled 
to her fa’ wer was to embrace Benjamin. 
The time slipped’on; Claudine nursed her child} and remained 
with Madame Felix, who joved her with all her heart. 

The fifty crowns.from her father, and the litthe money Na- 
nette had put into her bundle, had hitherto paid her expenses. 
Nanette did not dare to come to see her; but she sent her all she 
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could spare, and thus Claudine wanted for nothing. She employ- 
ed her time in learning to read and write of the old lady, who 
had formerly kept a school at Bonville, and in taking care of 
Benjamin. Claudine was hot unhappy, and little Benjamin grew 
charmingly; but such happiness could not last. One morning the 
curate of Salenches came to puy her a visit. 

«“ My dear girl,” said he, “ when I received you under my 
protection, when I covered your fault with the mantle of chari- 
ty, my design was to take care of your child, to enable him to 


gain his bread; and | hoped. during that interval, to have ap- 


peased the anger of your futher; to have prevailed po him to 


receive you once more into his house, where your repentance, 
your modesty, your love of virtue and of labor, might gradually 
have induced him to forget the distresses of which you had been 
the source. But this plan you have yourself opposed. With what 
eyes could Simon look upon this child? he must necessarily re- 
main a lasting monument of your misconduct and disgrace. 

I can discern by your eyes that your choice is made; but you 


ought to consider, uu cannot always remain with this good 


woman, whose circu es, however desirous she might be of 
befriending you, render it impossible. The money that Nanette 
sends you, is taken fron support of herself and her family. 
Nanette labors the ground while you caress Benjamin; and Na- 
nette has been guilty of no fault. You have but one resoufte, 
which is to go into service either at Geneva or Chambery; but I 
doubt whether, without separating from your child, you would 
easily find a place. I allow you two days, to reflect on these mat- 
fers. You will then inform me of your determination; and, de- 
pend on it, I will do every thing in my power to assist you.” 
Claudine was sensible of the truth of all the curate had said; but 


‘ 
Y 


she found it impossible to live without Benjamin. 

After passing a day and a night in reflecting on-what she ought 
to do, she at last resolved: and after writing a let#@r to the curate, 
acknowledging all his kindness, which she teft-on her table, she 
made a bundle of her clothes, tied up twens¢ crowns which still 
remained in a handkerchief, and taking Benjamin in her arms, 
she departed from Salenches. 

She took the road to Geneva, and. slept that night at Bon- 
ville; for, on account of little Benjamin, she could not travel far. 
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The second day she arrived at Geneva. Her first care was to sell 
all her female attire, and provide herself with a suit of man’s 
clothes; she even sold her fine black hair, and bought a knap- 
sack, into which she put her clothes. She fastened the ring, 
which she had always hitherto worn on her finger, round her 
neck. Thus clad like a young Savoyard, with a stout stick in her 
hand, her knapsack on her back, on the top of which Benjamin 
was seated, clasping his hands round her neck, she set out from 
Geneva on the road to Turin. 

She was twelve days in crossing the mountains; and people 
were so much pleased with the air and appearance of this hand- 
some little Savoyard, and of the child whom she carried on her 
back, and called her little brother, that she was hardly allowed to 
pay any thing, but commonly discharged her reckoning by amu- 
sing the company with some of the little beautiful songs pecu- 
liar to. her country; so that when Claudine arrived at Turin, she 
had still some of her money left, with which she hired a little 
garret, bought a brush and blacking, and, followed by little Ben- 
jamin, who never left her, she set up a little stall for blacking 
shoes, in the Palais Royal, under the name of Claude. 

During the first days she gained but little, because she was 
awkward, and took a good deal of time to earn a penny; but she 
soon became expert, and the work went on well. Claude, intelli- 
gent, active, alert, ran all the errands of the quarter. Benjamin 
during her absence, sat upon and guarded the stool. If there was 
a létter to be carried, a box to be removed, or bottles to be con- 
veyed to the cellar, Claude was called in preference to any other. 
She was the confidant and assistant of all the lazy servants in thes 
neighborhood, and in the evening often carried home a crown 
as the gains of the day. This was fully sufficient to support her 


and Benjamin, who every day increased in stature and in beauty, 
and became the favorite of all the neighborhood. This happy 
life had lasted for more than two years, when one day Claudine 


and her son being busy in arranging their little stall, with their 
heads bent towards the ground, they saw a foot appear upon the 
stool. Claudine took her brush, and without looking at the mas- 
ter of the shoe, immediately began her operation. When the 
most difficult part was done, she raised her head—the brush fell 
from her hands—she remained immovable—it was Mr. Belton 
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whom she beheld. Little Benjamin, who was not atall affected, 
took up the brush, and with a feeble hand attempted to finish the 
work of Claudine, who still remained motionless, with, her eyes 
fixed on Mr. Belton. Mr. Belton asked Claudine, with some sur- 
prise, why she stopped; and smiled at the efforts of the child, 
whose figure pleased him. Claudine, recovering her spirits, ex- 
cused herself to Mr. Belton with so sweet a voice, and such well- 
chosen words, that the Englishman, still more surprised, asked 
Claudine several questions about her country and her situation. 
Claudine answered, with a calm air, that she and her brother 
wére two orphans who gained their bread by the employment 
which he saw, and that they were from the valley of Chamouny. 
This name struck Mr. Belton; and looking attentively at Clau- 
dine, he thought he recognised her features, and inquired her 
name. “I am called Claude,” said she, “ And you are from Cha- 


mouny:” “ Yes, sir; from the village of Prieure.” “ Have you 


5 


no other brother!’’ “ No, sir; none but Benjamin.” “ Nor any 


sister?” “* Pardon me, sir.” “ What is her name?” “ Claudine.” 
«“ Claudine! and where is she?” “ Oh, I do not know, indeed, sir.” 
“ How can you be ignorant of that?” “ For many reasons, sir, 
which cannot interest you; and which would make me weep to 
tell.”” Claudine, with tears starting in her eyes, told him she had 
done. Mr. Belton put his hand into his pocket, and gave her a 
guinea. “I cannot change you,” said Claudine. “ Keep the 
whole,” said Mr. B., “and tell me, would you be sorry to quit 
your present employment, and accept of a good place?” “ That 
cannot be, sir.”’ “ Why not!” “ Because nothing in the world 
would tempt me to quit my brother.’’ “ But suppose he were to 
accompany you!” “ That would be another matter.” “ Well, 
Claude, you shall go with me; I will take you into my service; 
you will be very happy in my house; and your brother shall ac- 
company you.” “Sir,’’ replied Claudine, a little embarrassed, 
“favor me with your address, and | will call upon you to-mor- 
row.” Mr. Belton gave it her, and bade her not fail to come. 

It was well for Claudine that the conversation now termi- 


nated, for her tears almost suffocated her; sberhastened to her 


chamber, and there shut herself up to reflett on what she ought 


to do. Her inclination and her affection for Benjamin prompted 
her to efiter into the service of Mr. Belton; but his past treachery, 
* 
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and the promise she had made te the curate of Salenches, never 
to do any thing which might endanger her virtue, made her he- 
sitate; but. the welfare of Benjamin preponderated: she resolved 
to go to Mr. Belton, to serve him faithfully, to make him cherish 
his son, but never to tell him who she was. 

This point being settled, the next morning she waited on Mr. 
Belton, who agreed to give her good wages; and ordered her and 
her brother clothes immediately. Mr. B. now wished to renew 
_ the conversation of yesterday, and to inquire further conceraing 
her sister. But Claudine interrupted him—* Sir,” said she, “my 
sister is nO more; she is dead of misery, chagrin, and repentance. 
All our family have lamented her unhappy end; and those who 
are not our relations, have no right to renew such melancholy 
reflections.” Mr. Belton more than ever astonished at the spirit 
of Claude, desisted from further inquiry; but he conceived a high 
esteem and a sincere friendship for this extraordinary young 
man. 

Claude seon became the favorite of his master; and Benja- 
min, towards whom Mr. Belton found himself attached by an ir- 
resistible impulse, was forever in iis chamber. The amiable 
child, as if conscious that he owed his existence to Mr. Belton, 
loved him nearly as well as Claudine; and he told him so with 
such sweet innocence and simplicity, that the Englishman could 
not do without Benjamin. Claudine wept for joy, but she con- 
cealed her tears. But the dissipation of Mr. Belton afflicted the 
heart of Claudine, and made her fear that the hour of discovery 
would never arrive. 

By the death of his parents, Mr. Belton had, at the age of 
nineteen, been left master of a very large fortune, which he had 
hitherto employed in wandering over lialy, stopping wherever 
he found it agreeable to him—that is, wherever he met with 
agreeable women whom he could deceive and ruin, A lady of the 
court of Turin, rather advanced in life, but still beautiful, was 
his.present mistress: she was lively, passionate, and very jealous 
of Mr. Belton. She required that he should sup with her every 
evening, and write to her every morning. The Englishman did 
not dare to refuse. Notwithstanding all this, they had many quar- 
rels? for the smallest cause she would weep, tear her hair, seize 
a knife, and play a thousand fooleries, which began to tire Mr. 


hy 
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Belton. Claude saw and felt ‘all this, but she suffered in silence. 
Mr. Belton gave her every day fresh marks of confidence, and 
often complained to her of the unpleasant life the led. Claude 
now and then risked a little advice, half joke and half serious, 
which Mr. Belton heard with approbation, and promised t@ fol- 
low to-morrow; but when to-morrow came, Mr. Belton returned 
to the lady, more from habit than inclination; and Claude, who 
wept in private, affected to smile;'while she accompanied her 
master. 

At length there arose so violent a quarrel between the Eng- 
lishman and the marquise, that he resolved never again to go 
near her; and in order to prevent it, connected himself with ano- 
thér lady of the same place, no better than the former. In this’ 
change Claudine saw a new subject of affliction. All that she had 
done was now to do again; but she resigned herself f@ the task 
without complaining, and continued to serve her master with the 
same fidelity as ever. But the marquise was not of a disposition 
so easily to yield up the heart of her English lover. She had him 
watched, and soomdiscovered her rival; she exhausted every stra- 
tagem of intrigue to make him return. But in vain: The English- 
man did not answer her letters; refused her appointments; and 


ridiculed her threats. The marquise, now in despair, thought 


only of revenge. 

One day, when Mr. Belton, followed by Claudine, was as 
usual coming out of the house of his new mistress, about two 
o’clock in the morning, and, already displeased with her, Was 
telling his faithful Claudine that he had thoughts of setting out 
immediately for London, suddenly four desperadoes armed with 
poniards fell on Mr. Belton, who had hardly time to throw him- 
self against the wall with his sword in his hand. Claudine, on 
sight of the assassins, sprang before her master, and received in 
her bosom the stroke of a poniard aimed at Mr. Belton: she in- 
stantly fell. The Englishman set furiously on the man who had 
wounded her, and soon stretched him on the pavement; and the 
three others, finding themselves furiously attacked, quickly fled. 
Mr. Belton did not pursue them; he returned to his domestic, 
raised him, embraced him, and called on him with tears; but 


Claudine did not answer, for she had fainted. Mr. Belton took 
VOL. 1 45 
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her in his arms, carried her to his house, and laid her in his own 
bed, while others at his desire ran for a surgeon. Mr. Belton, im- 
patient to see the nature of the wound, unbuttoned Claudine’s 
waistcoat, drew aside the shirt covered with blood, looked, and 
beheld with astonishment, the bosom of a woman. 

During this, the surgeon arrives, and examines the wound, 
which he declares not to be mortal, as the weapon had struck 
against the bone. The wound is dressed, and stimulants appli- 
ed; but still Claudine does not recover. Mr. Belton, who sup- 
ported her head, perceives a ribbon round her neck; he pulls it 
and discovers a ring. It is his own: the-same that he had left on 
Montanverd to the beautiful shepherdess whom he so cruelly 
abandoned. Every thing is at once evident. He sends for a nurse, 


who undresses Claudine and lays her in her own bed; and the poor 


girl, at length recovering her senses, throws her eyes around, 
and sees with astonishment the nurse, the surgeon, her master, 
and Benjamin, who, awaked by all this noise, had risen, and*run 
half naked to his brother, whom he embraced with tears. 
Claudine immediately endeavored to console Benjamin; then 
calling to mind what had happened, seeing herself in a bed, and 
reflecting with inquictude that she had been undressed, she 
quickly put her hand to the ribbon which held her ring. Mr. B., 
who watched her, saw in her looks the pleasure with which she 
found it was still there. He then requested every one to leave the 
room; knelt down by the side of the bed, and taking the hand of 
Claudine—*“ Do not be alarmed,” said he, “my sweetfriend: I 
know every thing; and it is for the happiness of us both. You are 
Claudine; and I am a monster. There is but one way that I can 
cease to be so, and that depends upon you. I owe you my life, 
and I wish to owe my honor to you; for it is I who have lost it, 
not you. Your wound ts not dangerous; and as soon as you can 
go out, you shall bestow on me the name of husband, and pardon 
me a crime which I am far from pardoning myself. I have long 
strayed from the paths of virtue, Claudine; but they will be the 
more agreeable when I am restored to them by you.” Imagine 
the surprise, the joy, the transports of Claudine. She would have 
spoke; but her tears prevented her. She then perceived little 
Benjamin, who had been turned out with the rest, but, anxious 


about his brother, had softly epened the door, and thrust in his 
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pretty face to see what was going forward. Claudine showed him 
to Mr. Belton, saying, “ There is your son: he will answer you 
better than I can.”’ He flew: Benjamin covered him with kisses, 
and, carrying him to his mother, he passed the remainder of the 
night between his wife and his child, with a satisfaction of mind 
to which he had long been a stranger. 

In fifteen days, Claudine was well. She had informed Mr. 
Belton of all that had happened to her. This endeared her to the 
Englishman, who was now fonder of her than when he saw her 
first. Claudine, now dressed as a woman, but with great plain- 
ness, entered the coach of the Englishman with Benjamin, and 
they went straight to Salenches to the house of the curate. The 
good man did not at first know Claudine; but at length recollect- 
ing her, he ran to Madame Felix, who almost died of joy when 
she beheld Claudine and Benjamin. The next day they set out 
for Chamouny, where Mr. Belton, who was a catholic, wished 
that the marriage might be publicly solemnized in the parish 
church of Prieure. 

In the evening the curate of Salenches was sent to demand 
the hand of his daughter of the terrible M. Simon. The old man 
received him with great gravity, heard him without testifying 
any joy, and gave his consent in very few words. Claudine came 
to throw herself at his feet; he allowed her to remain a few se- 
conds; raised her without a smile; and saluted Mr. Belton with 
great coolness. The good Nanette laughed and cried at the 
same time. On the road to church she carried Benjamin on one 
hand, and held her sister with the other. The two curates walk- 
ed> before, and Madame Felix behind with M. Simon. All the 
children of the village followed, singing songs. 

In this order they reached the church, where the ceremony 
was performed by the curate of Salenches. Mr. Belton had ta- 
bles covered on the banks of the Arva, where every guest was 
welcome; and the whole village danced during eight days. He 
bought some good estates for old M. Simon; but he refused to 
accept of them. Nanette was not soimpracticable. She accepted 
of an estate and a handsome house which Mr. Belton gave her, 
and is now the richest and the happiest woman in the parish. 
Mr. and Mrs, Belton went away in about a month, carrying with 
them the benedictions of every body. They are now at London, 
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where 1 understaill Benjamin has five or six brothers and sis- 
ters. 

Such is their history, which I could not shorten, because I 
tied to tell it you in the words of the curate, whom I have often 
heard repeat it. If it has not pleased you, you will excuse me. 

I thanked Francis Paccard, assuring him ‘that his tale had in- 
terested me much. I descended from Montanverd with my head 
full of Claudine; and during my return to Geneva I wrote this 
story as Paccard had told it me, without trying to correct the 
many faults of style which the critics will no doubt discover in it. 


For the Freemason’s Magazine 


THE MISCHIEFS OF FASHION. 
Mr. Editor, 


I AM neither ugly, nor old, nor poor, nor neglected; I have 
a clear conscience: nor have | suffered any calamity by the in- 
constancy of lovers, or the death of relations. I am not unhappy. 
The world would laugh at me if I should say I were unhappy. 
But I am not happy. I will tell you my case: I will confide in 
your feelings; for you seem to understand what few people un- 
derstand, that a person may be in easy circumstances, have a 
clear conscience, and enjoy sufficient reputation, and yet be—no, 
I will not say miserable;—but not happy. 

I am the only daughter of an eminent merchant. My father 
made his own fortune; and a very good fortune he has made of 
it. He married my mother before his situation was so comforta- 
ble as it is at present. They are neither of them niggardly: hav- 
ing wherewithal to live, not only with ease, but with some de- 
gree of splendor; they choose, as they say, to enjoy the fruit of 
their labors. Accordingly we liye in an elegant house, have a 
handsome carriage, keep a good number of servants, and see a 
great deal of company. You will easily conceive, however, that 
the show attending my father’s present system of living, and the 


manners suited to his present condition, do not just agree with 


his former habits. But this does not signify much. He is a good- 


natured, worthy man; and they must be very ceaptious indeed, 
who will not suffer his merits to conceal his defects. 
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With regard to myself, my parents havifg no. other daugh- 
ter, and.intending to give me a genteel portion, were determin- 
ed I should have asgood education. “ For,” said my father, “a 
young woman of fortune, and of an agreeable appearance, must 
go into company. You and I, Bridget,” addressing himself to 
my mother, “ set out in a different manner. But Mary must have 
education.” 

So they sent me to a famous boarding-school; and, in so far 
as my improvement was concerned, they spared no expense.— 
Sir, I speak to you without reserve; and I hope you will not 
think me vain, if I tell you, my education was no diffictlt matter. 
I understand music, and had very little difficulty in acquiring 
the French and Italian languages. Indeed the worthy person who 
had charge of my education, was well calculated to promote my 
improvement. She was a woman of family, fine education, ex- 
quisite taste, great goodness of heart, and had shown spirit 
enough on the decline ef her father's fortune, rather than live a 
dependent on her relations, to procure an independence; and now 
she has rendered it a respectable livelihood for herself. In a word, 
sir, 1 am what they call tolerably accomplished; and you think it 
strange, and I think it strange myself, that this should be the 
source of my uneasiness. 

It is now some time since I returned to my father’s house. 
When I came home, I was received with raptures. My father 
and mother adored me. They refused me nothing. They strove 
to prevent my wishes.—Good people! may heaven grant them 
peace of mind, and long life to enjoy the fortune they so justly 
deserve! But why, sir, did they make me so very accomplished? 
They have made me a different creature from themselves. I am 


apt to fancy myself of a higher order.—Forgive my presump- 


tion; and I am sure you will forgive me, when I tell you, I really 


wish myself lower. Indeed, sir, and it grieves me to the soul, I 
am sometimes impatient of my parents, 

I told you we see a great deal of company; and all the peo- 
ple we see are disposed to admire me. “ Mighty well,” you will 
say: *‘ Give a young girl admiration,and what more can she wish 
for!” Sir, I wish they loved me more, and admired me less. I 
am made to sing, and play on the harpsichord; and, to oblige my 
father, am sometimes constrained to tepeat verses: and all this 
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to people who do not understand music, and know no other poe- 
try than the Psalms of David in metre. Until I became better 
acquainted with them, I found, that even in our conversation, 
there was a mutual misapprehension; and that they were some- 
times as unintelligible to me as I was to them. I was not at all 
surprised to hear them call some of our acquaintances good 
men; but when I heard them call our neighbor John Staytape, a 
great man, I could not help asking what discovery he had made 
in the arts and sciences, or what eminent services he had ren- 
dered his country. I was told in return, that within these few 
years he had realized a plum. This phrase was also new to me; 
and I wished to have known something about the nature of such 
realization. Choosing however to ask but one question at a time, 
I said nothing further; but I soon learned, that whatever services 
Mr. Staytape might do his country, he had hitherto made no dis- 
covery in either the arts or the sciences. 

I confess, that at one time, i fancied they might have some 
little notion of books; and when I heard them speak about under- 
writers, | thought it might perhaps be some ludicrous term for 
the minor fivets. 

So when they spoke about fodicies, 1 fancied they were using 
the Scotch word for improvements in gardening; and venturing 
to say something in favor of clumfs—“ Clumps,” said a gentle- 
man, who is a frequent visiter at our house, “ she is to be laden 
with Surat cotton, sir.” I found they were speaking about the 
good ship Rebecca: 

A gravelooking man who sat near me one day at dinner, said 
a good deal about the /a//, and of events that should have. hap- 
pened before and after the fad. As he also spoke about Provi- 
dence, and Salem, and Ebenezer; and as great deference was paid 
to every thing that he said, and being as I told you a gravelook- 
ing man in a black coat, I was sure he was some learned theolo- 
gian; and imagined he was speaking about oriental antiquities, 
and the fall of 4ddam. But I was soon undeceived. The gentle- 
man lived for some time in Virginia: by Providence he meant 


the town of that name in Rhode Isiand; and by the fall, he meant 


not the fall of our first parents, for concerning them he had not 
the least idea, but, as I suppose, the fall of the leaf; for the word 
is used it seems for autumn. 
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In this situation, sir, what shall I. do? By my boasted educa- 
tion, I have only unlearned the language, and lost the manners 
of that society in which I am to live. If you can put me in any 
method of bringing my friends up to me, or of letting myself 
dowr to them, you will greatly oblige- 

Yours, &c. 
Mary Muslin. 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 














CYRUS had taken the wife of Tigranes, and asked him what 
he would give to save her from servitude? he replied, all that he 
had in the world, and his own life into the bargain. Cyrus, upon 
this, very generously restored her, and pardoned what had pass- 
ed. All were full of his praises upon this occasion: some com- 
mending the accomplishments of his mind, others those of his 
person. Tigranes asked his wife, whether she did not greatly ad- 
mire him. I never looked at him, said she. Not look at him, re- 
turned he. Upon whom then did you look? Upon him, replied 


she, who offered his own life to redeem me from slavery. 


FEMALE PATRIOTISM. 
















AMONG the many excellent institutions of that celebrated 
legislator of the Spartans, Lycurgus, it must be confessed there 
were some totally inconsistent with human nature. Stranger him- ‘* 
self to the refined feelings of sensibility, from whence the best . 
and purest of our pleasures flow, he sought only to inspire his oe 
people with a love of magnanimity, and an utter contempt of 
danger: but above even the tenderest ties of parental affection, 
he placed the love of their country. A woman of Sparta had five 
sons in the army, and was hourly expecting intelligence of a bat- 
tle. A messenger at length arrived: in trembling anxiety she in- . 
quired who were the conquerors—* Your five sons are killed.” os 
“ Wretch! did I ask you that?” “ We have gained the victory.” 


The mother flew to the temple to offer her thanksgiving to the 
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SINGULAR ACCOUNT OF MRS. C. CLARKE. 


BY LUKE WHITE, ESQ. DUBLIN. 


CIBBER the elder had a daughter named Charlotte, who also 
took to the stage: her subsequent life was one continued series 
of misfortune, affliction, and distress, which she sometimes con- 
trived a little to alleviate by the productions of her pen. About the 
year 1755, she had worked up a novel for the press, which the 
writer accompanied his friend the bookseller to hear read; she 
was at this time a widow, having been married to one Clarke, a 
musician, long since dead. Her habitation was a wretched thatch- 
ed hovel, situated on the way to Islington, in the purlieus of 
Clerkenwell-bridewell not very far distant from the New River 
head, where at that time it was usual for the scavengers to leave the 
cleanings of the streets, and the priests of Cloacina to deposit 
the offerings from the temples of that all-worshipped power. 
The night preceding, a heavy rain had fallen, which rendered this 
extraordinary seat of the muses almost inaccessible, so that in 
our approach we got our white stockings enveloped with mud up 
to the very calves, which furnished the appearance much in the 
style of half boots. We knocked at the door, (not attempting to 
pull the latch string) which was opened by a tall, meagre, rag- 
ged figure, with a blue apron, indicating, what else we might 
have doubted, the feminine gender; a perfect model for the cop- 
per Captain’s tattered landlady—that deplorable exhibition of the 
fair sex in the comedy of Rule a Wife. She, with a torpid voice 
and hungry smile, desired us to walk in. The first object that 
presented itself to our view was a dresser, clean, it must be con- 
fessed, and furnished with three or four coarse delf piates, two 
brown platters, and underneath an earthen pipkin, and a black 
pitcher with a snip out of it. To the right we perceived and bowed 
to the mistress of the mansion, sitting on a maimed chair,-under 
the mantlepiece, by a fire, merely sufficient to put us in mind of 
starving. On one hob sat a monkey, which by way of welcome, 
chattered at our going in; on the other a tabby cat, of melancholy 
aspect; and at the author’s feet, on the flounce of her dingy 
petticoat, reclined a dog, almost a skeleton; he raised his shagged 
head, and eagerly staring with lis bleared eves, saluted us with 
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a snarl. ‘ Have done, Fidele! these are friends.’ The tone of her 
voice was not harsh: it had something in it humbled and discon- 
solate, a mingled effort of authority and pleasure. Poor soul: few 
were her visiters of that description; no wonder the creature 
barked! A magpie perched on the top rung of her chair, not an 
uncomely ornament! and on her lap was placed a mutilated pair 
of bellows; the pipe was gone, an advantage in their present of- 
fice, as they served for a succedaneum for a writing desk, on 
which lay displayed her hopes and treasure, the manuscript of 
her novel. Her inkstand was a broken teacup, the pen worn toa 
stump; she had but one! A rough deal board, with three hobbling 
supporters, was brought for our convenience; on which without 
further ceremony we contrived to sit down, and entered upon bu- 
siness. The work was read, remarks made, alterations agreed to, 
and thirty guineas demanded for the copy. The squalid hand- 
maiden, who had been an attentive listener, stretched forward 
her tawny length of neck with an eye of anxious expectation! 
The bookseller offered five: Our authoress did not appear hurt, 
disappointments having rendered her mind callous; however 
some altercation ensued. This was the writer’s first initiation into 
the mysteries ol bibliopolism and the state of authorcraft. He, 
seeing both parties pertinacious, at length interposed; and at his 
instance, the wary haberdasher of literature doubled his first pro- 
posal, with this saving proviso, that his friend present would 
pay a moiety, and run one half the risk; which was agreed to. 
Thus matters were accommodated, seemingly to the satisfaction 
of all parties; the lady’s original stipulation of fifty copies for her- 
self being previously acceded to, 

Such is the story of the once admired daughter of Colley Cib- 
ber, poet laureat and patentee of Drury lane, who was born in afflu- 
ence and educated with care and tenderness, her servants in livery 
and a splendid.equipage at her command, with swarms of time- 
serving sycophants officiously buzzing in her train; yet unmind- 
ful of her advantages, and improvident in her pursuits, she finish- 


ed the career of her miserable existence on a dunghill. 


The account given of this unfortunate woman is literally cor 


rect; in every particular of which, except the circumstance of 
her death, the writer himself was an evewitness. 
VoL. 16 
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FEMALE HEROISM. 


IT was in the year 1638, says Abbe Arnauld, in his very amu- 
sing Memoirs, that I had the honor to become aequainted with 
that amazon of our times, Madame de St. Balmont, whose life 
was a prodigy of courage and of virtue; uniting in her person 
the valoi of a determined soldier and all the modesty of a truly 
christian woman. She was of a very good family.of Lorraine, 
and was born with a disposition worthy of her birth. The beauty 
of her face corresponded to that of her mind; but her shape no 
ways agreed with it, being small and rather clumsy. Providence, 
who had destined her for a life more laborious than that which 
females in general lead, had formed her more robust, and more 
able to bear bodily fatigue. It had inspired her with so great a 
contempt for beauty, that when she had the smallpox, she was 
as pleased to be marked with it as other women are afflicted on 
a similar occasion, and said that it would enable her to be more 
like a man. She was married to the Count de St. Balmont, who 
was not inferior to her, either in birth or in merit. They lived 
together very happily, ull the troubles that arose in Lorraine 
obliged them to separate. The count was constantly employed 


by the duke, his sovereign, in a manner suitable to his rank and 


disposition, except when he once gave him command of a poor 


feeble fortvess, in which he had the assurance to resist the arms 
of Lewis XIV for several days together, at the risk of being 
treated with the extremest severity of military law, which de- 
nounces the most infamous and degrading punishment against 
all those officers who hold out without any prospect of success. 
M. de St. Balmont went farther, and added insolence to rashness; 
for, at every shot of cannon that was fired at the fortress, he ap- 
peared at the windows, attended by some fiddlers, who played by 
his side. This madness (for one cannot call it by, a mere gentle 
name) had nearly cost him his life: for, when he was taken pri- 
soner, it was agitated in the council of war, composed of the of- 
ficers whom he had treated with so much insolence, whether he 
should not be hung up immediately; but regard was paid to his 
birth, and perhaps to his courage, however indiscreet. Madame 
de St. Balmont remained upon his estates, to take care of them. 


Hitherto she had only exerted her soldier-like disposition in 
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hunting and shooting, which is a kind of war; but very soon an 
opportunity presented itself of realizing it; and it was this? An 
officer in our cavalry had taken up his quarters upon one of her 
husband’s estates, and was living there at discretion. Madame de 
St. Balmont sent him a very civil letter of complaint on his ill 
behavior, which he treated with great contempt. Piqued at this, 
she was resolved that he should give her satisfaction; and merely 
consulting her resentment, she wrote him a note, signed Le 
Chevalier de St. Balmont. In this note she observed to him, that 
the ungentleman-like manner in which he had behaved to his 
sister-in-law obliged him to resent it; and that he would give him, 


with his sword, that satisfaction which his letter had réfused. 


. , . 
The officer accepted the challenge, and repaired to the place ap- 


pointed. Madame de St. Balmont met him, dressed in man’s 
clothes. They immediately drew their swords, and our heroine 
had the advantage of him; when, after having disarmed him, she 
said, with a very gracious smile, ‘ You thought, sir, I make no 
doubt, that you were fighting with Le Chevalier de St. Balmont: 
it is, however, Madame de St. Balmont, who returns you your 
sword, and begs you in future to pay more regard to the requests 
of the ladies.’ She then left him, covered with shame and confu- 
sion; and, as the stery goes, he immediately absented himself, 
and was never seen afterwards. But, be that as it may, this inci- 
dent serving merely to inflame the courage of the fair challen- 
ger, she did not rest satisfied with merely preserving her estates, 
by repelling force by force, but she afforded protection to many 
of the gentlemen in her neighborhood, who made no scruple to 
take refuge in her village, and to put themselves under her or- 
ders when she took the field; which she always did with success; 
her designs being executed with a prudence equal to her cou- 
rage. 

traordinary personage, at the house of Madame de Feuquieres, 


wife to the celebrated marshal of that name, at Verdun; and it 


‘] have often,’ says the abbe, ‘ been in company with this ex- 
7 t d 


was quite ridiculous to see how embarrassed she appeared to be 
in her female dress; and after she had quitted it in the town, with 
what ease and spirit she got on horseback, and attended the la- 
dies that were of her party, and whom she had left in the car- 


riage, in their little excursions in the country. 
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‘ The manner of living, however, of Madame de St. Balmont, 
so far removed from that of her sex, and which, in all other fe- 
mules who have attempted it, has ever been found united with 
libertinism of manners, was, in her, accompanied with nothing 
that bore the least resernblance to it. When she was at home, in 
time of peace, her whole day was employed in the offices of re- 
ligion; in prayers; in reading the bible and books of devotion; in 
visiting the poor of her parish, whom she was ever assisting with 
the most active zeal of charity. This manner of living procured 
her the admiration and esteem of persons of all descriptions in 
her neighborhood, and insured hem a degree of respect that could 


not have been greater towards a queen.’ 


SEQUEL TO THE SOLDIER’S WIFE 


















See Vol. I, p. 187 





TWENTY years were added to the life of the humane and 
noble Walden, since he had relieved the wants of the suffering 
Annette, and the hunger of the soldier’s orphan. 

The avenues to his heart had been opened at the recital of 
her artless tale; and the innate humanity of his compassionate 
breast furnished her with the means of supporting the orphan of 
her protection. 

The sum he had promised to send her yearly, was punctu- 
ally remittec; and on its receipt, the faithful Annette applied it 
to the purpose intended by the sympathetic donor, 

In her humble but sincere acknowledgments to him for the 
receipt of his beneficence, he was made acquainted with the ra- 
pid improvement in the mental and bodily faculties of the child 
whom his philanthropy had rescued from a, premature dissolu- 
tion. 

In the last communication Walden received, Annette informed 
him that she had been enabled to put him to a school of some 
reputation; and that he rapidly advanced in the rudiments of 
learning. She also informed him that she thought it was a duty 
incumbent on her to give him the name of his benefactor, and 
she had called him Frederic Walden. é 


After this period, all intelligence respecting Annette and 
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Frederic ceased. Prussia had become the seat of a terrible war- 
fare: and Frederic the Great, in contending for the cession of Si- 
lesia to the house of Brandenburgh, opposed his arms to those of 
the emperor, whose subject Walden was, and also an officer in 
the Imperial service. 

This event roused him from the calm repose, he had so long 
enjoyed in the retired shades of solitude. He joined the army, 
to defend the dominions of the emperor from foreign invasion. 
The contest. was obstinate and sanguinary. Walden was not an 
idle spectator of the heroic valor and intrepidity of his country- 
men. The cool display of manly courage, manifested by him in the 
most trying situations, gave the brave troops he commanded an 
additional confidence. Amidst the noise and tumult of a camp, 
Walden thought of the boy who bore his name, and regretted 
the impossibility of his being able to gain any tidings respecting 
him. ‘ Alas!’ said he, ‘perhaps he spends his days in inglori- 
ous ease;,and buried ina peasant’s life, I shall never be gratified 
with information from him, or have an opportunity of again be- 
holding him. The good, the worthy Annette, must long ere this 
have paid the debt of nature; and all the resources to end my 
painful solicitude are destroyed.’ 

Walden was ordered out one morning by the commander in 
chief, to attack a company of the enemy’s horse, who had ad- 
vanced upon the picquet guard. His brave companions, inspired 
with the courage of their leader, immediately obeyed the sum- 
mons: and in a few moments they found their swords measured 
with those of the enemy, who disdained to fly at their approach. 
Walden was opposed by their commander; and it was with the 
utmost diff ulty he could defend himself against the impetuo- 
sity of his young and brave antagonist. The contest was long and 
obstinate; and several fell on both sides. The arrival of succors 
gave the victory, if it may be so called, to the Imperialists. The 


commander of the second detachment demanded the sword 


of the young Prussian, who refused to surrender it to him. * This 


braye man,’ said he, addressing himself to Walden, ‘shall have 


it; to none else will I surrender it.’ And. gracefully presenting 


it to Walden, he was, with his Spartan band, conducted into the 
camp of the Imperialists, a prisoner of war. 


Walden conducted him to his tent, and paid him the most 
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marked attention. Walden had sufficient proof of his being a 
brave man: and this was a sure passport to his favor. After he 
had been some days in the camp, and a mutual intercourse had 
banished some of the reserve that clouded the brow of the Prus- 


sian, on his becoming a prisoner, he became intimate with his 
brave and noble adversary, and communication of sentiment 
passed between them, as if the growth of years had cemented 
their friendship and esteem. Walden was amazed at the depth 


of his research, and the elegance of his mind. He was well 
versed in all the general topics cf science that are the subjects 
of conversation. 

Walden requested to know if he could be of any service in 
communicating a knowledge of his present situation to his 
friends, or aid him in any other respect that would tend to be of 
advantage to him. At the mention of the word friends, the blood 
forsook the cheeks of the amiable Prussian: his frame tottered; 
and it was with difficulty that he could, with the assistance of 
Walden, gain a chair. Walden was alarmed: he ran to obtain 
refreshment for him. The Prussian acknowledged his kindness, 
and observed that he was sometimes subject to sudden indisposi- 
tions of that nature; that it would soon be over; and if it would 
not be intruding on his patience, he would inform him what had 
been the cause of the derangement he had witnessed. Walden 
was proud of the confidence about to be repesed in him—and 
the Prussian proceeded. 

‘Generous man! you unconsciously touched a cord that still 
vibrates with the anguish it has roused. You spoke of friends— 
alas! I am a stranger in the world.——But you shall hear my 
story. 

‘When I was about ten years of age, the woman whom I had 
with my infantine lips addressed by the endearing name of mo- 
ther, informed me that I was not her son. On inquiring who 
were my parents, she replied that she had found me on the field 
of battle, near Prague, when | was an infant; and that no doubt 
my parents had fell victinis to the horrors of a sanguinary war. 
That as she was proceeding with. me towards her native home, 
her distress and my feeble cries roused the humanity of a gen- 
tleman, near whose seat she was compelled to stop. He relieved 
her poverty, and satisfied the cravings of ny hunger. He also 
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gave her some gold, and promised to remit the like sum yearly. 
He: kept his promise; and my faithful mother, for so I must ever 
call her, put me to an humble academy, and paid for my educa- 
tion out of the remittances received from my unknown protec- 
tor.’ 

What were the feelings of Walden, in discerning in the Prus- 
sian, the child he had preserved. 

The Prussian observed his agitation and was alarmed. ‘ Pro- 
ceed,’ said Walden, ‘ your recital interests me.’ He wished to be 
acquainted with all the circumstances of his life, before he dis- 
covered himself. 

‘When I was about 16 years of age, the class to which I be- 
longed was publicly examined, and the diploma awarded to me. 
This circumstance I should have concealed, but that I am in- 
debted to it for my advancement in life. 

‘I was presented with a coronet’s commission, in the Pots- 
dam regiment of guards, by a nobleman who witnessed my exa- 
mination; and in two years, through his interest, I was promoted 
to that station which I held when I became your prisoner. Just 
before I entered the army, my mother breathed her last: her dy- 
ing request was, that I should see my benefactor, and at least 
thank him for his noble generosity. Alas! War sounded her 
trumpet—he is an Austrian; and in all probability I shall never 
have it in my power to execute my proudest wish.’ 

Walden clasped him in his arms— My brave Frederic! in 
me you behold him you call your benefactor. Think what my 
feelings weve as I listened to your tale. I have experienced many 
anxious moments in thinking of you: but to find you thus, noble 
and brave, an ornament to the country under whose banners you 
are inlisted, rewards me amply.’ 

Frederic was lost in amazement. The tear of joy trickled 
down his manly cheek, and he enjoyed the felicity, that beamed 
on his heart, in silence. 

The conclusion of peace restored Walden, and the son of his 
adoption, to the enjoyment of domestic happiness. He settled all 
his estates upon him. Happy in each other, their days rolled on 
in sweet tranquillity; and Frederic, in offering up his orisons to 
the Deity, returned thanks to heaven for having protected the 


ait ; 
soldter’s orphan. 
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THE ABBEY OF SANTO PIETA; 
Or, A Father’s Vengeance. 


AN ORIGINAL ROMANCE, 


CHAPTER L 
[ Continued from page 274.] 

THE monk displayed a spacious cloke of apparent sancti- 
ty and meekness of deportment; and to this covering he was 
chiefly indebted for the exalted opinion the world entertained of 
him as a man, and as a christian. The ruling principles of his 
mind were the opposite of this exterior appearance. He was am- 
bitious, revengeful, and cruel. The two latter he had not been 
able to bring into operation, owing to the limited sphere in which 
he was obliged to move. From his first entrance into the monas- 
tery, ambition manifested itself in the tenaciousness of his atten- 
tion to the rigid duties the luws of the church imposed. This had 
the effect he intended should result from the procedure of this 
artifice, so well contrived and so happily completed. His piety 
soon became proverbial, and his exemplary attention to the holy 
rites gained for him the love of all the brethren, and particularly 
of the Superior, who became affectionately and sincerely attached 
to him. 

Father P. had been for some years preceptor to Signior de 
Modena, and still supported that character, free from the small- 
est shade of censure, which first introduced him to the notice and 
attention of the marquis; whose good opinion it was his interest to 


cultivate and retain. The improvement made by his son in the va- 


rious departments of learning was a pleasing gratification to the 


marquis: and he bestowed the warmest panegyrics on the abili- 
ties of the monk. Careful to ingratiate himself in the graces of 
his pupil, he winked at all his irregularities, which he was care- 
ful to conceal from the marquis, who remained ignorant, that if 
his son had received one advantage from the monk’s tuition, his 
mind had become more vitiated. 

The marquis assured him, that he possessed hjs warmest es- 
teem and friendship, and he might command him in any way his 
interest could be benefited by his recommendation. This was 
what the monk had long been studying to accomplish. The mar- 
quis de Modena was one of the most powerful noblemen at the 
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Neapolitan court. Secure of his favor he could mount the lad- 
der of ambition, confident of not being précipitated from its daz- 
zling height. His bold and enterprising genius soared beyond 
the difficulties of abstruseness. He now beheld within his grasp 
the chair of the Superior, on the decease of the padre, who was 
far advanced in years, and rapidly declining under an accumu- 
lated weight of bodily infirmities. 

Too wary to lose sight of this advantage, that would enable 
him to exercise the dictates of his will, independent of control, 
save what the appearance of a rigid adherence to religious duty 
imposed on him; he concluded not to be defeated, for the want 
of an early application, to secure the interest of his patron in his 
behalf. 

Conscious of his being firmly established in the good graces 
of his pupil, he spoke to him of the circumstance, and received 
every assurance that his father’s influence should be exerted in 
his behalf. Signior de Modena was well acquainted with the 
monk’s pretensions to the character of a devout man. He knew 
how futile they were; but he owed him many obligations. He 
had proved a faithful instructer as regarded the communication of 
literary knowledge, and he had not acted according to his father’s 
commands in laying the smallest restraint upon him to prevent 
his enjoying Pleasure in whatever way he coult court her. 

The marquis, being made acquainted with the monk’s wishes, 
through his son’s interceding for his aid to promote the advan- 
tages of his preceptor, immediately granted his request, and at the 
same time desired his son to assure Father Pietro that it would 
give him great pleasure to use all the influence he could command 
in his behalf to obtain from the holy see the superiorship of the 
monastery, when the death of the padre should leave the chair 
vacant. 

The cunning and aspiring monk, in being assured tnat he 
could securely rely upon the weighty recommendation of the 
marquis, to support his application, found his mind relieved 
from that state of anxiety it had been thrown into at the mo- 
ment the idea to ascend to that eminence first presented itself, 
with the innumerable obstacles that appeared to prevent its 
completion. 
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His name was held in estimation among the brotherhood, and 
the fame of his exemplary piety had reached the ears of the . 
holy see. As he was well aware that the same motives he had for 
pursuing the conduct he manifested influenced the minds of ma- 
ny of the brethren, to supersede their pretensions was what he 
must accomplish, or fail in the attempt. Being secure in the 
confidence of the marquis, his mind assumed a tranquillity it 
could not have enjoyed unsupported by the protection of so pow- 
erful a nobleman. 

Signior de Modena having completed his education to the 
intire satisfaction of the marquis, the monk after this period was 
not so frequent in his attendance at the palasso; he however paid 
strict attention to his patron, and was always greeted with the 
welcome of sincerity, and during his stay received the most un- 
equivocal proof ‘of the estimation in which he was held, as well 
‘as being treated with the greatest respect. 

The venerable Superior of the convent was declining with 
great rapidity: he was too weak and feeble to leave his room, and 
was generally confined to his bed. The duties of the church were 
now committed to the care of Father Pietro, who spent the most 
of his time with the padre. The monk, with the greatest hypo- 
crisy, lamented that he should suffer under the weight of the se- 
vere affliction that preyed upon him. The padre patiently endured 
them, as became a christian, and was perfectly resigned to meet 
the awful mandate of Omnipotence. 

The uniform rectitude of a long and valuable life, constantly 
employed in dispensing good to his fellow creatures, had given 
his mind a confidence that smoothed the paths of death, and its 
terrors could not disturb the serenity of his soul. The brethren 
of the monastery offered up their fervent supplications to the 
throne of grace, for the restoration of his health. High mass was 
celebrated by Father Pietro, that their petitions might be favor- 
ably received. This crafty monk silently congratulated himself, 
that no moral probability existed of the padre’s being enabled to 
survive many days longer. 


The dissolution of the padre verified the conclusions the 


monk had drawn; and the death, he so ardently wished, com- 
pletely removed every obstacle that could prevent his being ap- 
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pointed his. successor, through the powerful influence of the 
-house of Modena. 

The remains of the Superior were removed, with much so- 
lemnity, to the chapel, and laid out in magnificent state ona bier 
before the high altar. Mass was daily said for the repose of his 
soul, and to insure his immortal spirit ‘a safe and speedy convey- 
ance to the mansions of eternal peace. They were then deposited 
in the cemetery of the convent. The chair of the Superior was 
now vacant; information of which was immediately despatched to 
the holy see by Father Pietro. 

The brethren were inconsolable for the loss of their virtuous 
and beloved padre. They now remembered innumerable beau- 
ties in his character, which before his decease had escaped their 
observation. This only heightened their grief; and Father Pietro 
took an active part in their amentations. Under pretence of some 
business he had to arrange, he left the monastery, and repaired 
to the palasso de Modena to obtain an interview with the mar- 
quis, and to make him acquainted with the dissolution of the ve- 
nerable padre. 

The marquis and his son had been absent for some consider- 
able time from Naples. They were acquainted with,the alarm- 
ing illness of the abbot before their departure; but the intelli- 
gence conveyed to them by the monk, was the first knowledge 
they had received of his decease. The marquis was deeply af- 

fected at the melancholy event which had deprived society of a 
brilliant ornament, and religion of one of its most exalted vo- 
taries. 

They had that morning returned from Rome, where the mar- 
quis had been transacting business of importance respecting his 
estates. During his abode in that city, he had commupicated to 
some of the most influential cardinals the alarming situation of 
the Superior of Santo Pieta; and the information he had received 
before he left Naples, rendered it more than probable his illness 
would only terminate his disease. In case of that event, he recom- 
mended Father Pietro as one well qualified to be his successor. 

[ To be continued. 
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GENERAL MISCELLANY. 


ns Magazine 
HYDROSTATICS—NO. II 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

WHEN any body is immersed in a fluid, it loses just as much 
of its weight as is equal to the weight of an equal bulk of the 
fluid; but the weight lost by the body is gained by the fluid, 
which will be increased in its weight by as muchas the body has 
lost. 

According to this principle, we shall have three terms given 
to find a fourth: that is, the weight of a body in air, the difference 
of its weight in air and in waier, and the given shecific gravity of 
the water, to find the comparative relation to the body.* This, 
however, will be demonstrated in a subsequent part. 

The specific gravity of bodies is, as we have before said, in- 
versely as their bulk, when their weights are equal. And as the 
specific gravity is as their density, the density of bodies is like- 
wise inversely as the bulk, when their weights are equal.* 

Dr. Gregory,t treating on this subject, remarks,T hat a boat, 
upon a river displaces a quantity of water exactly of the same 


* Webster. ¢ Economy of Nature, vol. ii, p. 472 
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weight with the boat and its lading; and if more weight is add- 
ed, it will sink deeper in the water in the same proportion; and 
the immersed part is more or less in extent, according to the 
density of the water. Hence, as water, when impregnated with 
salt. is heavier and denser than pure water, it follows, that the 
same boat and lading will druw less water (according to the sea- 
man’s phrase) in the ocean, than in a river of fresh water; and 
that if it is taken to the utmost extent in salt water, it will sink 
when it comes into fresh water. Upon this principle depends 
the use of the hydrometer. 

We find the same principles laid down by Mr. Adams,{ in 
defining the cause of sinking and swimming; and Dr. Franklin§ 
has also explained the theory upon hydrostatic principles. 

From what I have already explained, says Mr, Adams, fou 
must necessarily have discovered the rationale of sinking and 
swimming. You saw that when a body was (bulk for bulk) hea- 
vier than the fluid, by being immersed it loses only the weight 
of an equal bulk of the fluid, and consequently the residual or 
remaining gravity of the solid must carry it down to the bottom, 
or make it sink. 

On the other hand, if the solid has less weight in the same 
bulk than the fluid, thep it cannot by its weight displace or raise 
upwards its whole bulk of the fluid, but only so much of it as is 


equal to its own weight; and from this deficiency in weight, it 


will only be partly immersed, and will therefore swim upon the 
upper part of the fluid. 


Of all the animals, however, thrown into the water, man is 
the most helpless; the brute creation receives the art of swim- 
ming from nature, while man can only acquire it by practice; the 
one escapes without danger, the other sinks to the bottom. 

Some have asserted, that this arises from the different sensi- 
bilities each have of the danger: the brute, unterrified at his situ- 
ation, struggles; while his very fears sink the tord of the creation. 

But much better reasons may be assigned for this impotence 
of man in the water, when compared to other animals: and one 
is, that he has actually more specific gravity, or contains more 
matter within the same surface than any other animal. 


| Lectures, vol. iii, p. 408. § Annual Register, 1776. 
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The trunk of the body in other animals is large, and their 
extremities proportionably small; in man it is the reverse, his 
extremities are very large in proportion to his trunk. 

The specific weight of the extremities is proportionably 
greater than that of the trunk in all animals; and therefore man 
must have the greatest weight in water, since his extremities are 
the largest. 

Besides this, other animals to swim have only to walk, as it 
were, forwards upon the water; the motion they give their limbs 
in swimming is exactly the same they use upon land; but it is 
different with man, who makes use of those limbs to help him 
forward upon water, which he employs to a very different pur- 
pose upon land. 

#From the principle advanced, respecting which Dr. Gregory 
has made some remarks, we find, that the freight or weight of 
goods in a vessel may readily be ascertained. A method of de- 
termining the tonnage of ships hydrostatically, may be seen in 
the first number of the Retrospect. It is founded on the different 
draughts which a ship will have in sait and in fresh water, owing 
to the different specific gravity of the two fluids. 

In determining the specific gravity of a body, it is necessary 
to assume a given standard. Water has been generally taken as 
unity. Thus— 

Water, 1.000 
Gold, 19.258 
Sulph. acid, 2.125 

It is therefore understood, that gold is 19.,28, and sulphuric 

acid 2.425 the weight of water.* 


The Aydrostatic balance, an instrument for finding the speci- 


fic gravity of bodies, differs not materially from a common ba- 
lance that is accurately made. It is furnished with a hook at the 


* As a cubic foot of water weighs about 1000 ounces avoirdupois, 
the numbers in the tables express not only the specific gravities, but 
also the weight of a cubic foot of each, in avoirdupois ounces; and 
since, by proportioh, the weight of any other quantity or the quantity of 
any other weight may be readily known. From this we learn, that 1000 
ounces, avoirdupois, of distilled water, is equal to a cubical foot, which 
has therefore been taken as 1000 or unity, to show the comparative re- 
lation of bodies : 
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bottom of each scale, on which small weightst may be hung by 
horse hairs or silk threads. Hence a body, suspended by the hair 
or thread, may be immersed in distilled water without wetting 
the scale from which it hangs. The hydrostatic balance is usually 
suspended in a case; and is raised and lowered, as occasion may 
require, by a simple contrivance. These scales are of various 
constructions, according to the accuracy which is required. They 
usually have a small drawer accompanying them, for the purpose 
of containing weights, &c. 

By an accurate balance and a set of well-adjusted weights, the 
different qualities of gold or other metals, may be ascertained 
with considerable exactness.{ For, says Mr. Webster,§ (which 
corresponds to our preceding remarks) ail bodies weigh in pro- 
portion to the gravitating matter which they possess under the 
same bulk; and as the specific gravity of fine gold is greater thafh 
that of any other metal, except platina, it will possess a greater 
weight under the same magnitude. 

if we wish to determine the specific gravity of gold flattened 
under the hammer, and supposing the piece of gold to weigh 
4898} grains in the air,|| it should be suspended, by means of a 


fine metallic wire, or a horse hair, under the scale of a hydrosta- 


tic balance, so as to be intirely immersed in water, and again 


weighed. 

The piece of gold in Mr. Brisson’s experiment lost by this 
means 253 grains; and as it is evident that the weight lost by a 
body weighed in water is precisely equal to the water displaced, 


or to that of an equal volume of water, we may conclude that in 


{ The weights necessary for this purpose have been improved by 
Mr. Nicholson, which may be found enumerated in his work on che- 
mistry. 

+ Suppose we wish to ascertain the quantity of foreign metal in a 
piece of gold, possessing the same weight in air with a piece of pure or 
true coin, by suspending them under the scales of an accurate balance, 
by means of horse hairs; that which is supposed to be counterfeited will 
rise, in proportion to the quantity of base metal: by adding weights to 
the scale to restore the equilibrium, the quantity of foreign metal may 
be pretty accurately ascertained. 


§ Elements of Natural Philosophy. 


Vide Brisson on Specific Gravity. Lavyorsier 
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equal magnitudes, gold weighs 4898} grains, and water 253 
grains, which reduced to unity, gives 1.0000 us the specific gra- 
vity of water, and 19.3617 for that of gold It is necessary to 
consider a rule which was previously given, and which I commit- 
ted to memory: That the specific gravity of any substance is the 
quantity of its absolute weight divided by its magnitude. 


The formulz of the above is as follows: 


wt. In air, mag. sp. pr. ‘ 
4898.50 + 253 = 19.3617 nearly, or 


grs. gs. sp. gr. water, sp. gr. gold. 
As 253 : 4898.50: : 1.0000 +: °19,3617 nearly: 


Consequently. as the weight of the displaced fluid is to the 
weight of gold in air so is the given number to the specific gra- 
vity of the gold. 

If a body be suspended under the scale at one end of the ba- 
lance, and be first counterpoised in air by weights in the opposite 
scale, and then immersed in water, the equilibrium will be imme- 
diately destroyed. Then if such a number of weights be put into 
the scale from which the body is suspended as will restore the 
equilibrium,: without altering the weights in the opposite scale, 
that weight or weights which restore the equilibrium will be 
equal to the weight of a quantity of water of the magnitude of 
the immersed body: or, by noting the weight in air and weight 
in water respectively, and subtracting the latter from the former, 
the remainder will be the magnitude of the body, or, which is 
the same, the quantity of water displaced. And, as we have ob- 
served, if the weight of the body in air be divided by what it 
loses in water, the quotient will show how many times that body 
is heavier than its bulk in water. 

If a guinea suspended in air be counterbalanced by 129 grains 
in the opposite scale of the balance, and then, upon its being im- 
mersed in water, it becomes so much lighter as to require 74 
grains put into the opposite scale, to restore the equilibrium, it 
shows that a quantity of water, of equal bulk with the guinea, 


weighs 71 grains, or 7.25; by which divide 129, the weight of the 
guinea in air, and the quotients will be 17.795, which shows that 


the guinea is 17.793 times as heavy as its bulk of water,* or, by 


* Ferguson 
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the rule of three, . 7.25 : 129 +: 1000: 17.793. Seven anda 
quarter grains of water, in the above example, is equal in bulk 
to 129 grains of gold. The specific gravities of these bodies must 
be in the ratio of 74 to 129; therefore 7.25 : 129=—1 : 17.793. 
Gold coin may be reckoned good if it be 17.793 specific gra- 
vity. If it be 18, or between 18 and 19, the gold is very fine; 
but if it be less than 17 the gold is too impure, by the admixture 
of a lighter metal. 

It is also stated, that if silver be eleven times as heavy as 
water, it is very fine. If it be 10.50 as heavy, it is the standard 
of Great Britain; but if it is of a gss weight compared with wa- 
ter, it is adulterated with some lighter metal, such as tin*. 

The tables which have been formed on specific gravity, are 
not only extremely useful as a collection of facts, if 1 may be al- 
lowed the expression, but those which relate to the metals are 
consideted of importance in determining the quantity of adulte- 
ration. 

We are indebted to Mr. Fergusont for the following exam- 
ple. 

Suppose a body to be compounded of gold and silver, and it 
is required to find the quantity of each metal in the compound. 

First find the specific gravity of the compound, by weigh- 
ing it in air and in water, and dividing its aerial weight by what 
it loses thereof in water, the quotient will show its specific gra- 
vity, or how many times it is heavier than its bulk of water. 
Then subtract the specific gravity of silver found in the table 
from that of the compound, and the specific gravity of the com- 
pound from that of the gold. The first remainder shows the 
bulk of gold, and the latter e bulk of silver, in the whole com- 
pound; and if these remainders be multiplied by the respective 


specific gravities, the products will show the proportion of weights 
of each metal in the body. 
Suppose the specific gravity of the compounded body to be 


* The Federal standard weight for gold and silver coin, is 11 parts 
fine and 1 part alloy. The English guinea is stated by some at 17.2000 
specific gravity. 

t Vide his Lectures. 
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13, that of standard silver to be 10.5, and that of gold 19.63, 
therefore 10.5—-13= 3.5 the proportional bulk of the gold, and 
13—19,.68= 6.63, the proportional bulk of silver in the com- 
pound. Then the first remainder, 3.5, multiplied by 19.63, the 
specific gravity of golc, produces 68.705 for the proportional 
weightvof gold; and the last remainder, 6.63, multiplied by 10.5, 
the specific gravity of silver, produces 69.615 for the proportion- 
al weight of silver in the whole body: So that for every 68.705 
ounces or pounds of gold there are 69.6 ounces or pounds of sil- 
ver in the body; or, expressed by signs, 3.5 19.63=68.705 for 
the gold, and 6.63 x 10.5=69.615 for the silver. Hence it may ea- 
sily be ascertained whether any suspected metal be genuine, or 
alloyed, or counterfeit.* 

To determine the specific gravity of those bodies which are 
lighter than water, we may proceed as follows: after weighing 
the substance in air, suspend it from the bottom of the water 
scale, with a stiff wire; remove the weights from the opposite 
scale, allowing for the weight of the wire; immerse the body in 
water, and add weights to the water scale till the equilibrium is 
restored; then add the weights of the two scales together, and 
say 

As the sum of the weights 

Is to its weight in air, 

So is the specific gravity of the water 
To that of the body. 

If, for example, a piece of wood weigh in air 59.5, and re- 
quires 16.7 grains to restore the balance in the water scale, by 
adding 59.5 to 16.7 it will produce 76.2, consequently: 

As 76.2 : 59.5: : 1000: 781. 

Hence we learn, that light bodies rise in consequence of the 
superior density of the body in which they are placed, and not 
by reason of their own density: therefore, the difference of these 
gravities will be in the ratio to their difference of weight. 

Mr. Ferguson describes a mode of ascertaining the specific 
gravity of bodies, which are lighter than water in a different 
manner: it may therefore be proper to notice it. 

Let an upright stud be fixed into a thick flat piece of brass, and 


* 


* Other examples will be given hereafter 
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in this stud let a small lever, whose arms are equally jong, turn 
upon a fine pin, as an axis; Jet the thread which hangs from the 
scale of the balance be tied to one end of the levery and a thread 
from the body to be weighed, tied to the other end. This done, 
put the brass and lever into a vessel, then pour water into the ves- 
sel, and the body will rise and float upon it, and draw down the 
end of the balance from which it is suspended; then put as many 
weights into the opposite scale as will raise that end of the ba- 
lance so asto pull the body down by means of the lever. This 
weight in the scale will show how much the body is lighter than 
its bulk of water. 

There are some substances which cannot be weighed in this 
manner, such as mercury, fragments of diamonds, &c. because 
they cannot be suspended in threads, and must therefore be sus- 
pended in a glass bucket, hanging by a thread from the hook of 
one scale, and counterpoised by weights put into the opposite 
scale. . 

Thus, suppose you want to determine the specific gravity of 
quicksilver with respect to that of water, let the empty bucket 
be first counterpoised in air, and then the quicksilver put into it 
and weighed. Write down the weight of the bucket, and also that 
of the quicksilver, which done, empty the bucket, and let it be 
immersed in water as it hangs by the thread, and counterpoised 
therein by weights in the opposite scale; then pour the quicksil- 
ver into the bucket in the water, which will cause it to prepone 
derate, and put as much weight into the opposite scale as will re- 
store the balance to an equilibrium, and this will be the weight 
of a quantity of water equal in bulk to the quicksilver. Lastly, di- 
vide the weight of the quicksilver in air by the weight of its bulk of 
water, and the quotient will show how many times the quicksil- 
ver is heavier than its bulk of water. 

An easier mode, however, may be employed, which is by 
weighing mercury and water under the same magnitude, kc. 
Thus, if the ounce measure is employed, first weigh an ounce 
measure of mercury in grains and decimal parts of a grain, and 
dividing this weight by 480, the number of grains in an ounce, 
the specific gravity will be obtained. But, as we cannot be accu- 
rate in this manner, for obvious reasons, although it may answer 
in a general way, we do not consider the mode sufficiently cor- 
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rect in a philosophical point of view. The principles are, how- 
ever, the same. 

I have seen an hydrometer lately invented for the purpose of 
ascertaining the specific gravity of minerals, which is formed in 
the usual way, except that the end which is immersed in water 
has a cup or bucket attached to it, for the purpose of holding the 
mineral; an account of which may be seen in some of the late 
magazines. Nicholson has also given a description of a similar 
instrument. 

When a body is specifically lighter than a fluid, it will swim 
upon its surface, in such a manner thata quantitity of the fluid 
equal in bulk with the immersed part of the body, will be as 
heavy as the whole body. Upon this principle is the construction 
of the hydrometer, for ascertaining the strength of spirits, &c. 
Hydrometers have been formed of different constructions. The 
most approved, I believe, are those constructed by Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Dicas of Liverpool, Mr. Quin, Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. At- 
kins.* 

From a principle before observed, the weight of a ship may 
be readily estimated. For, if we multiply the number of cubic 
feet which are under the surface by 62.5, the number of pounds 
in one cubic foot of fresh water, or by 64.4, the number of 
pounds usually reckoned in a cubic foot of salt water, the pro- 
duct will be the weight of a ship and cargo. As the water is dis- 
placed by the ship, in consequence of its superior weight, it fol- 
lows that the ship must continue to sink until it bas displaced as 
much water as is equal to it in weight; consequently, that part 
immersed must be equal in bulk to such a portion of the water 
as is equal to the weight of the whole ship. 


Mr. Ferguson, who has noticed this, brings forward an expe- 
riment to prove it. Let a ball of some light wood, says he, such 


as fir or pear tree, be put into water contained in a glass vessel; 
and let the vessel be put into a scale at one end of a balance, 
and counterpoised by weights in the opposite scale: then marking 
the height of the water in the vessel, take out the ball, and fill 
the vessel with water to the same height that it stood at when 


* See a new edition of Clare’s Treatise on the Motion of Fluids, 
edited and enlarged by Dr. Hall 
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the ball was in it, and the same weight will counterpoise it as 
before. 

From the vessel being filled up to the same height at which 
the water stood when the ball was in it, it is evident that the 
quantity poured in is equal in magnitude to the immersed part 
of the ball: and from the same weight counterpoising it, it is 
plain, that the water poured in is equal in weight to the whole 
ball. 

From the hydrostatic principles already observed, it is obvi- 
ous, that to find the specific gravity of fluids is only to find their 
different degrees of density. 

To find the specific gravity of a fluid by means of the balance, 
in relation to water, may be accomplished in the following man- 
ner: 

Let a solid be fastened to the water scale, and weighed in 
air, suppose the weight to Be 1464 grains; but on weighing it in 
water it loses 445 grains, so that the balance weight for this fluid 
must be 

: 1019, 
Now place 1019 grains in the weight scale, and immerse the 
other end in the fluid (suppose brandy) and the body will de- 
scend, requiring 38.2 grains at the opposite end to restore the 
equilibrium; then say, 


As 445 : 38.2 :: 1000 : 86, 


Then, 1000 — 86 = 914, which is the relative gravity of the 


spirit to the water; so that an equal quantity of brandy is about 
one-twelfth lighter than water.* 

Chemists have very little occasion to determine the Specific 
gravity of solid bodies; but necessity frequently obliges them to 
ascertain that of fluids. 

Mr. Lavoisiert observes, that this object may be very fully ac- 
complished with the hydrostatic balance, (of which we have given 
an example) by weighing a solid body: such, for example, as a 
little ball of rock crystal suspended by a very fine gold wire, first 
in the air and afterwards in the fluid, whose specific gravity we wish 


to discover. The weight lost by the crystal, when weighed im the 


* Vide Webster on Natural Philosophy 


t Elements of Chemistry. 
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liquor, is equal to that of an equal bulk of the liquid. By repeat- 
ing this operation successively in water and different fluids, we 
can readily ascertain, by a simple and easy calculation, the rela- 
tive specific gravities of these fluids, either with respect to each 
other, or to water. 

This method, however, is not sufficiently exact, or, at least, 
is rather troublesome, from its extreme delicacy, when used for 
liquids, differing but little in specific gravity from water; such, 
for instance, as mineral waters, or any other water containing 
small portions of salt in solution. C, 


SEMIRAMIS: A VISION. 


I DREAMED that I was an antiquarian, and had collected 
one of the finest cabinets in Europe. I had engaged more par- 
ticularly in mummies, and purchased them from all quarters. 

I had learned to distinguish the true Egyptian mummies from 
the counterfeits which the Jews make of skeletons to deceive 
Europeans; by chewing a small bit of the mummy, I knew how 
to distinguish the Egyptian skeleton from that of a malefactor 
put into an oven, afterwards embalmed, then wrapped round with 
bandages and hieroglyphics, and sold by those dexterous rogues 
who laugh at profoundly-learned men. 

I was not the dupe of those impostors; I almost knew, by the 
form of the head, those ancient Egyptians embalmed in a parti- 
cular manner, who were anxious to transmit their dried forms to 
posterity. ’ 

They were ranged in order in my cabinet, and I was delight- 
ed with the thought, that about three thousand years ago they all 
could speak; at a time when they little imagined they should be 


taken out of their catacombs near Grand Cairo, to make a voyage 


to Europe, and come to London to satisfy my curiosity. * Here,’ 
said I, ‘am I surrounded with the unburied dead, who never sus- 
pected I should one day have the sole property of their bodies.’ 
I enjoyed this idea, and walked to and fro amidst those embalm- 
ed bodies, who had no longer any names but such as my fancy 
gave them. 
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One day reviewing my antique black treasury, I took up the 
head of a mummy, and viewing it attentively —* Who art thou?’ 
said I, softly, ‘ Who art thou?’ The head moved in my hands on 
a sudden, and said‘ I am Semiramis.’ * What, thou! wast thou 
ever handsome?’ ‘ Yes: I once appeased a seditiqn by exposing 
my naked breasts and dishevelled hair.’ + Didst thou raise those 
magnificent gardens so much extolled!’ ‘1 erected Babylon, and 
raised superb structures on the banks of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes.’ ‘Thou hast done things truly extraordinary!’ ¢ My reign 
was equal to any great prince’s: I blended their talents with their 
courage.’ ‘ But as to your military expeditions?’ I made several 
conquests in Ethiopia; I penetrated to the Indies.’ ‘ You were 
passionately fond of glory, Madam?’ ‘1 was born for it.’ * And 
those little weaknesses which history takes notice of?’ * No mat- 
ter: the duty I owed the empire did not suffer for it; I made As- 
syria happy; I deserved the honors of an apotheosis.’ *‘ Madam, 
all your ideas were elevated; I respect you much; but yet one 
thing gives me uneasiness: you were despotic.’ ‘A woman is 
very properly placed on a despotic throne.’ ‘ Why so, madam?’ 
‘ Because the harshness of such a government is always softened 
by the mildness natural to the sex, and by that ascendency which 
heaven has granted to women. Pride does not blush to humble 
itself before them. Then again, I was fond of the arts, and those 
who cultivated them: they were not on a level with the rest of 
my subjects.’ ‘ But did you refuse madam, to give up the crown, 
of which you were only the trustee, to your son Ninias?’? ‘ The 
sceptre I held was no defiosit.’ * Yet may I take the liberty to ask 
you, did you really put your husband Ninias to death?’ ‘ No.’ 
‘ History says you did.’ * History lies.’ *‘ But Voltaire has written 
a tragedy upon the subject, and attributes remorse to you on the 
occasion.” * Tragedies romance.’ ¢ And the public voice also ac- 
cuses you.” * The public will be undeceived.’ ‘ When? ‘ When 
the appointed day for the discovery arrives.’ At these words the 
head became heavier: it slipped through my hands, and fell into 
the chest again. 
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For the Freemason’s Magazine. 


Mr. EpiTor, 


I PRESENT to you for publication, in your entertaining and useful 
Magazine, the speeches of Ho-na-ya-was, alias Farmer’s Brother, and 
Sagu-yu-what-hah, alias Red Jacket, chiefs and warriors of the Seneca 
tribe of Indians, of the Six Nations, delivered by them at their great* 
council fires: that of Farmer’s Brother on the 21st Nov. 1798, at Gennes- 
see River; and that by Red Jacket in the summer of 1805, at Buffalo 
Creek, in the state of New York. Should you give them publicity, I will 
communicate to you other speeches of our Red Brethren, as nearly al- 
lies to the native and elegant simplicity ofthe original, as interpretation 
can allow. 


NATIVE ELOQUENCE. 
SPEECH OF FARMER’S BROTHER. 


THE sachems, chiefs, and warriors of the Seneca nation to 


the sachems and chiefs assembled about the great council fire of 
the state of New York. 
Brothers, As you are once more assembled in council, for 


the purpose of doing honor to yourselves and justice to your 
country, we, your brothers, the sachems, chiefs, and warriors of 
the Seneca nation request you to open your ears and give atten- 
tion to our voice and wishes. 

Brothers, You will recollect the late contest between you and 
vour father, the great king of England. This contest threw the in- 
habitants of this whole island into a great tumult and commotion, 
like a raging whirlwind, which tears up the trees, and tosses to 
and fro the leaves, so that no one knows from whence they come, 
or where they will fall. 

Brothers, This whirlwind was so directed by the Great Spi- 
rit above, as to throw into our arms two of your infant children, 
Jasper Parrish and Horatio Jones. We adopted them into our 
families and made them our children. We loved them and nou- 
rished them. They lived with us many years. At length the 
Great Spirit spoke to the whirlwind, and it was still. A clear 
and uninterrupted sky appeared. The path of peace was opened, 
and the chain of friendship was once more made bright. Then 
these our adopted children left us, to seek their relations, We 
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wished them to remain among us, and promised, if they would 


return and live in our country, to give each of them a seat of 
land for them and their children to sit down upon. 

Brothers, They have returned, and have for several years 
past been serviceable to us as interpreters. We still feel our 


heart beat with affection for them; and now we wish to fulfil the 
promise we made them, and to reward them for their services. 
We have therefore made up our minds to give them a seat of 
two square miles of land, lying on the outlet of lake Erie, about 
three miles below Black Rock, beginning at the mouth of a creek 
known by the name of Scoy-gu-quoy-des creek, running one 
: mile from the river Niagara, up said creek, thence northwardly 
: as the river runs two miles, thence westwardly one mile to the 
river, thence up the river, as the river runs, two miles to the 
: * place of beginning, so as to contain two square miles. 

Brothers, We have now made known to you our minds. We 
expect and earnestly request that you will permit our friends to 
receive this our gift, and will make the same good to them, ac- 
cording to the laws and customs of your nation. 

Brothers, Why should you hesitate to make our minds easy 
with respect to this our request? To you it is but a little thing; 
and have you not complied with the request, and confirmed the 
gift of our brothers the Oneidas, the Onondagas, and Cayugas 
to their interpreters’ And shall we ask and not be heard? 

Brothers, We send you this our speech, to which we expect 


your answer before the breaking up of your great council fire. 





In the summer of 1805, a number of the principal chiefs and warriors of 5 
the Six Nations, principally Senecas, assembled at Buffalo Creek, in 
the state of New York, at the particular request of the Rev. Mr. 
Cram, a missionary from the state of Massachusetts. The missionary 
being furnished with an interpreter, and accompanied by the agent of 
the United States for Indian affairs, met the Indians in council, when 
the following talk took place. 
FIRST, BY THE AGENT. 
Brothers of the Six Nations, | rejoice to meet you at this 
time, and thank the Great Spirit, that he has preserved you in 
health, and given me another opportunity of taking you by the 
hand. 
VOL 
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Brothers, The person who sits by me is a friend who hag 
come a great distance to hold a talk with you. He will inform 
you what his business is; and it is my request that you would 
listen with attention to his words. 

Missionary. My friends, I am thankful for the opportunity 
afforded us of uniting together at this time. I had a great desire 
to see you, and inquire into your state and welfare; for this pur- 
pose I have travelled a great distance, being sent by your old 
friends, the Boston Missionary Society. You will recollect, they 


formerly sent missionaries among you, to instruct you in religion, 


and labor for your good. Although they have not heard from 
you for a long time, yet they have not forgotten their brothers 
the Six Nations, and are still anxious to do you good. 

Brothers, I have not come to get your lands or your money} 
but to enlighten your minds, and to instruct you how to worship 
the Great Spirit agsceably to his mind and will, and to preach 
to you the gospel of his ton Jesus Christ. There is but one reli- 
gion, and bit one way to serve God; and if you do not embrace 
the right way, you cannot be happy hereafter. You have never 
worshipped the Great Spirit in a manner acceptable to him; but 
have all your lives been in great errors and darkness. To endea- 
vor to remove these errors and open your eyes, so that you 
might see clearly, is my business with you. 

Brothers, I wish to talk with you as one friend talks with 
another; and if you have any objection to receive the religion 
which I preach, I wish you to state them, and 1 will endeavor to 
satisfy your minds, and remove the objections. 

Brothers, I want you to speak your minds freely; for I wish 
to reason with you on the subject, and, if possible, remove all 
doubts, if there be any on your minds. The subject is an impor- 
tant one; and it is of consequence that you give it an early atten- 
tion while the offer is made you. Your friends, the Boston Mis- 
sionary Society, will continue to send you good and faithful mi- 
nisters, to instruct and strengthen you in religion, if, on your part, 
you are willing to receive them. 

Brothers, Since I have been ia this part of the country, I 
have visited some of your small villages, and talked with your 


people. They appear willing to receive instruction; but, as they 
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look up to you as their older brothers in council, they want first 
to know your opinion on the subject. 

You have now heard what I have to propose at present. I 
hope you will take it into consideration, and give me an answer 
before we part. 

REPLY, BY RED JACKET. 

Friend and brother. It was the will of the Great Spirit that 
we should mect together this day. He orders all things, and has 
given us a fine day for our council. He has taken his garment 
from before the sun, and caused it to shine with brightness upon 
us. Our eyes are opened that we see clearly; our ears are un- 
stopped, that we have been able to hear distinctly the words you 
have spoken. For all these favors we thank the Great Spirit, and 
him only. 

Brother, This council fire was kindled by you. It was at your 
request that we came together at this time. We have listened 
with attention to what you have said. You requested us to speak 
our minds freely. This gives us great joy; for we now consider 
that we stand upright before you, and can speak what we think. 
All have heard your voice, and all speak to you now as one man. 
Our minds are agreed, 

Brother, You say you want an answer to your talk before you 
leave this place. It is right you should have one, as you are a 
great cistance from home; and we do not wish to detain you. But 
we will first look back a little. and tell you what our fathers have 
told us, and what we have heard from the white people. 

srother, Listen to what we say. 

There was a time when our forefathers owned this great 
island. Their seats extended from the rising to the setting sun. 
The Great Spirit had made it for the use of Indians, He had 
created the buffalo, the deer, and other animals for food. He had 
made the bear and the beaver; their skins served us for clothing. 
He had scattered them over the country, and taught us how to 
take them. He had caused the earth to praguce corn for bread. 
All this he had done for his red children, because he loved them. 


If we had some disputes about our hunting ground, they were 
generally settled without the shedding of much blood. But an 
evil day came upon us. Your forefathers crossed the great wa- 
ter, and landed on this island. Their numbers were small. They 
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found friends and not enemies. They told us they had fled from 
their own country for fear of wicked men, and had come here to 
enjoy their religion. They asked for a small seat. We took pity 
on them, granted their request; an: they sat down amongst us. 
We gave them corn and meat; they gave us poison* in return, 

The white people had now found our country. Tidings were 
carried back, and more came amongst us. Yet we did not fear 
them. We took them to be friends. They called us brothers. We 
believed them, and gave them a larger seat. At length their num- 
bers had greatly increased. They wanted more land; they wanted 
our country. Our eyes were opened, and our minds became un- 
easy, Wars took place. Indians were hired to fight against In- 
dians, and many of our people were destroyed. They also brought 
strong liquor amongst us. It was strong and powerful, and has 
slain thousands. 


Brother, Our seats were once large, and yours were small. 


. 
You have now become a gteat people; and we have scarcely a 


place left to spread our blankets. You have got our country, bift 
are not satisfied: you want to force your religion upon us. 

Brother, Continue to listen. 

You say that you are sent to instruct us how to worship the 
Great Spirit agreeably to his mind, and, if we do not take hold 
of the religion which you white people teach, we shall be unhap- 
py hereafter. You say that you are right, and we are lost. How 
do we know this to be true! We understand that your religion is 
written in a book. If it was intended for us as well as you, why 
has not the Great Spirit given to us—and not only to us, but why 
did he not give te our forefathers the knowledge of that book, 
with the means of understanding it rightly? We only know what 
you tell us about it. How shall we know when to believe, being 
so often deceived by the white people? 

3rother, You say there is but one way to worship and serve 
the Great Spirit. If there is but one religion, why do you white 
people differ so much about it! Why not all agree, as you can 
all read the book? 

Brother, We do not understand these. things. 


We are told that your religion was given to your forefathers, 


Alluding it is supposed to ardent spirits 
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and has been handed down from father to son. We also have a 
religion, which was given to our forefathers, and has been hand- 
ed down to us their children. We worship in that way. It teaches 
us to be thankful for all the favors we receive, to love each other, 
and to be united. We never quarrel about religion. . 

‘ Brother, The Great Spirit has made us all; but he has made 
a great difference between his white and red children. He has 
given us different complexions and different customs. To you he 
has given the arts. To these he has not opened our eyes. We 
know these things to be true. Since he has made so greata 
difference between us in other things, why may we not con- 
clude that he bas given us a different religion according to our 
understanding? The Great Spirit does right. He knows what is 
best for his children: we are satisfied. 

Brother, We do not wish to destroy your religion, or take it 
from yous. We only want to enjoy our own. 

Brother, We are told that you have been preaching to the 
white people in this place. These people are our neighbors. We 
are acquainted with them. We will wait a little while, and see 
what effect your preaching has upon them. If we find it does 
them good, makes them honest, and less disposed to cheat In- 
dians; we will then consider again of what you have said. 
Brother, You have now heard our answer to your talk, and 


- $ ; 
this Is all we have to say at present. 


As we are going to part, we will come and take you by the 


hand, and hope the Great Spirit will protect you on your journey, 
and return you safe to your friends. 


Asthe Indians began to approach the missionary, he rose 
hastily from his seat and replied, that he could not take ¢hem by 
the hand; that there was no fellowship between the religion of 
God and the works of the devil. 

This being interpreted to the Indians, they smiled, and retired 
in a peaceable manner. 

It being afterward ; suggested to the missionary that his reply 
to the Indians was rather indiscreet; he observed, that he supposed 
the ceremony of shaking hands would be received by them as a 
token that he assented to what they had said. Being otherwise in- 
formed, he said he was sorry for the expressions. 
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THE SCRAPIAD—NO. II. 


THE following anecdote will not only prove the fallacy of 
the remark, that a woman cannot keep a secret, but will serve as 
an additional instance of that generous and humane spirit Which 
so nobly characterizes the fair sex. 

Some years since, a lady called at a glover’s shop in the out- 
skirts of London, and purchased a pair of gloves for her imme- 
diate wear; observing at the time, that she was on her road to 
Barnet; that she had left her gloves at a friend’s house where 
she had called; and that she was apprehensive of being benight- 
ed if she went back for them. The glover fitted on a pair of 
gloves; and the lady, after paying for them from a purse well 
stocked with bank notes, stepped into her post-chaise, and pro- 
ceeded on her journey. 

She had scarcely reached Finchley Common, when a high- 


wayman stopped the chaise and demanded her money; he in- 


treated her not to be alarmed, as he had no intention upon her 


person; if she surrendered her property, it was all he wanted: 
distress and not his will urged him to the desperate act, and he 
was determined to remove his penury or perish. The lady gave 
her purse; and the depredator rode off. 

After he was gone, and the fright had subsided, the lady im- 
agined that in the address of the highwaymen she recognised 
the voice of the glover she had just dealt with. This conceit 
struck her so forcibly, that she ordered the coachman to drive 
back to town, not choosing, as she said, to venture farther over 
the heath. 

On her arrival at the glover’s, she knocked and gained ad- 
mittance; the glover himself opened the door. The lady desired 
to speak with him in private. I'he glover showed her to a back 
parlor, when she coolly observed— I am come for that purse, 
which you borrowed of me on Finchley Common this evening!” 
The glover was confounded. The lady proceeded—* It is of no 
use for you to deny it; your life is at my mercy. Return me my 
property, and trust to my humanity.”” The glover overcome with 
guilt, shame, and confusion, returned the purse, confessed his 
crime, and pleaded his distress. 


The lady, after a suitable admonition, gave him a 10/, note, 
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bade him mend his way of life, and keep his own Counsel; add- 
ing, that she would never divulge his name or place of abode. 
She kept her word; and though the robbery was stated in the pub- 
lic papers, the subsequent discovery was omitted; and it was got 
till very recently, that a minute of this singuler transaction was 
found among the papers of the lady alluded to. Even in thispii- 
vate memorandum, the name and residence of the shopkeeper 
were carefully omitted; and ‘the secret, in that particular, rests 
with the lady in the grave. 

A butcher’s boy, carrying his tray on his shoulder, accident- 
ally struck it against a lady’s head, and discomposed her wig. 
‘ The deuce take the ‘ray,’ eried the lady, in a passion. ‘ Madam,’ 
replied young rumf-steak, very gravely, ‘the deuce cannot take 
the trey.’ 


A strolling manager lately asked a young candidate for the 
sock, if he was well acquainted with ‘ stage strick?’ “O yes, sir, 


199 


very well, for I di/ked the last two stage coaches: 


The dutchess of Devonshire, while waiting in her carriage one 
day in the streets of London, observed a dustman, with a short 
pipe in his hand, looking at her. Having gazed a few seconds with 
intenseness, he broke into a smile, and said—*‘ Lord love your la- 
dyship, I wish you would let me light my pipe at your eyes!’ 
Her Grace took it in good part, and was so pleased with the 
whimsical frankness of the compliment, that when any thing civil 
is said to her, she often remarks—‘ Very well; but nothing like 
the dustman.’ 


* 


An honest sailor, having his pockets stored with well-earned 
cash, determined on quitting his ship to indulge himself, by 
spending it like a gemman. Accordingly, on his arrival on shore, 
he hired a coach, and mounting the top of it, directed the driver 
to proceed on his voyage. A pedestrian shortly hailed the driver, 
to know if he had rcom to accommodate him inside. ‘ You will 


please to ask his honor on the top of the coach, sir,’ was the an- 


swer. The frolicsome sailor did not want intreaties to disclose 
his mind, which he did, much to the satisfaction of all parties, by 
saying—* You may get between decks, and welcome; but I ’ll be 


d—d if you shall come on the quarter-deck.’ 
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A wise Man being interrogated of whom he had learned wis- 
dom, answered—‘I have learned it from the blind, who do not 
move the foot until they have tried the ground.’ 


Lines found iff one of the rooms of the inn at Elvanfoot, a 
stage-house on the mail-coach road, half way between Carlisle 
and Glasgow, Scotland. 































I *ve reach’d this place, thanks to the gods! 
Through paths both rough and muddy; 
A certain proof that making roads 
Is here no public study 
Though with religion I *m not cramm’d, 
Yet, as the scripture says, 
The people here will sure be damn’d 
Unless they mend their way 
M. Segrais, in his Memoirs, relates that a certain preacher, 
making a panegyric on Lewis XIII. and praising his chastity, 
gave the following exemple:—This prince, playing one day at 
shuttlecock with one of the ladies of the court, and the shuttle- 
cock having fallen into her bosom, she desired his majesty would 
take it out himself. But what did this chaste prince? To avoid the 
snare, he took the tongs from the chimney corner, and by means 
of that instrument prevented the danger to which he might other- 
wise have been exposed from such a temptation. 
Lines on the publication of a volume of poems by Mr. Hus- 
band, in sheets, by subscription:— 
The author’s name is sure a bribe, 
To tempt the fair one to subscribe 
Here each indulgent female meets 
A Husband! and what ’s more—in sheet 
Here you may turn him o’er and o’er; 
Hie wishes he could please you more; 
jut if to please you heebe found, 


He ’s very willing—to be bound 





Dr. Browne courted a lady unsuccessfully for many years, 
during which time he every day drank her health; but being ob- 
served at last to omit the custom, a gentleman said, ‘ Come doc- 
tor, your old toast.’ ‘ Excuse me,’ said he, ‘as I cannot make her 
Brown, 1 ’ll toast her no longer.’ 
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Piythagoras has probably been the most extraordinary man of 
all antiquity. After having observed by himself, at their sources, 
the virtues and vices of the popular and monarchical govern- 
ments of his age, he submitted several cities of Italy to the scep- 
tre of Reason. He did more: he opened a school of legislators, 
and dictated laws to those who bad proposed to rule nations. Py- 
thagoras, at the same time, a naturalist and philosopher, an ora- 
tor and pdet, a legislator and magistrate, did all that could be 
done with only the arms of genius and virtue. 









A German dramatic author has published a new play, called 
The Benevolint Cut-throat, in which he has a most felicitous idea, 
that of the moon fainting away. This is certainly an improvement 
on Shakspeare, who, by the bye, must be allowed to have had a 
pretty knack at writing, for he only makes the moon sleep. 



























When Garrick first came upon.the stage, and, one very sultry 
evening in the. month of May, performed the character of Lear, 
he, in the four first acts, received the customery tokens of ap- 
plause; and, at the conclusion of the fifth, when he wept over the 
body of Cordelia, every eye caught the soft infection, the big 
round tear ran down every cheek: at this interesting moment, to 
the astonishment of all present, his face assumed a new charac- 
ter, and his whole frame appeared agitated by a new passion—it 
was not tragic, for he was evidently endeavoring to suppress a 
laugh: in a few seconds the attendant nobles appeared to be af- 
fected in the same manner; and the beauteous Cordelia, who was 
reclined upon a crimson couch, opening her eyes to see what oc- 
casioned the interruption, leaped from the sofa; and with the 
majesty of England, the gallant Albany, and tough old Kent, ran 
laughing off the stage. The audience could not account for so 
strange a termination of a tragedy, in any other way than by sup- 
posing the dramatis personz were seized with a sudden frenzy; 
but their risibility had a different source. A fat Whitechapel but- 
cher, seated on the centre of the first bench of the pit, was ac- 
companied by his mastiff, who, being accustomed to sit on the 
same seat with his master at home, naturally thought he might 
enjoy the same privilege here: the butcher sat very back, and the 
quadruped, finding a fair opening, got upon the bench, and fix- ; 


ing his fore paws on the rail of the orchestra, peeped at the per- 
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formers with as upright a head, and as grave an air, as the}most 
Sagacious critic of his day. Our corpulent slaughterman was 
made of melting stuff, and, not being accustomed to a play- 
house heat, found himself much oppressed by the weight of a 
large and well-powdered Sunday peruke, which, for the gvatifica- 
tion of cooling and wiping his head, he pulled off, and placed on 
the head of his mastiff. The dog, being in so conspicuous, so 
obtrusive a situation, caught the eye of Garrick and of the other 
performers. A mastiffin a churchwarden’s wig (for the butcher 
was a parish officer) was too much: it would have prevoked laugh- 
ter in Lear himself, at the moment he was most distressed; no 
wonder then that it had such an effect on his representative. 





The witty Lord, 
combs in London, caught him lately admiring himself at his toi- 





» who has a son one of the greatest cox- 


let. “ Jack,” said the nobleman, * you are very fond of yourself.” 
“ Yes, sir, as the ladies think me an Adonis, | must take care of 
my person.”—“ Well, my boy,” rejoined his father, “ your se//- 
admiration has one advantage at least—it h-3 mo rival.” 

A gentleman, soured from disappointments in life, and con- 
tinually railing against the iniquity of mankind, exclaimed lately 
“that he constantly experienced knavery and imposture.” “ Then, 
sir,” cried a cynical character, “ you certainly seeft very bad com- 
pfrany.” 


_— 


A 
Jin eye to business. —A gentleman travelling post last week 


to town, being informed by the hostler that there were two roads, 
asked the landlord which was the shortest way.—** A post-chaise 
and four, your honor.” 





To speak little is precious as silver; but to speak not at all is 


precious as gold. 





A butcher of considerable eminence was lately in company with 
some ladies at a game of quadrille, where, unfortunately, he did 
not exhibit himself as a very clever fellow. After having lost two 
or three pools, one of the ladies, addressing him asked, “ Pray, 
sir, what are stakes now!” Yo which he immediately replied, 
“ Madam, the best rump I cannot sell lower than ten pence 

pound.” 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 


SONNET, 
On seeing the Wife of a Friend nursing her Infant. 


AFFECTION’S fond partner, with Friendship’s warm friend, 
Accept the effusions of my humble lay: 
My soul’s speaking language expression would blend, 


And respect’s highest tribute esteem would repay. 


With transport I view that dear babe in thy arms, 
The richest dear pledge of connubial bliss; 
I behold all thy joys, and thy tender alarms— 


The mother’s pure rapture, and love’s fond caress. 


As Tam surveying a parent’s delight, 
Mem’ry, from feeling, draws forth a sad tear; 
And Fancy, intrusive, presents to my sight 
The bliss I once claim’d—and how Love can endear. 


May the anguish that preys on my breast ne’er be thine; 


But bliss round thy heart calm contentment intwine. 


THE BEGGAR. 


ART thou the lord of yon aspiring seat, 
Whose roof has lost the sun’s departed ray? 
O! let it stop a wretched wanderer’s feet, 


And cheer the gloom of his benighted way. 


Weak are my limbs, my journey sad and long, 
And Scorn and Insult mark me for their slave 
Yet once I never tamely bore a wrong; 


My arm was nervous and my spirit brave 


Che grief that sinks this melancholy brow, 
Stranger, believe me, was not always mine 
Alas! this cheek, so pale and wither’d now, 


Was late as florid and as smooth as thine. 


Nor yet would youth nor cheerfulness have fled, 
Nor I to scorn these tatter’d robes had shown, 
Nor a fond sister’s tenderness had bled, 
Left to the world defenceless and alone. 
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Nor sorrow torn me from my native land, 
To print with frantic step a friendiess shore, 

Nor cruel want had raised this trembling hand, 

To beg for pity at a stranger’s door. ‘ 


Had I possessed a cold inconstant heart, 
Or had I shunn’d the fair seducer’s sight, 
Who smil’d and flatter’d with insidious art, 


To stab my hours of innocent delight. 


The proud Cleora once could condescend, 
My constant flame to nourish and approve: | 
She spoke the frankness of the stedfast friend; 


She look’d the jnclting tenderness of love 


In the fair field or secret grove too long 
For fond Cleora never could I stay. 
Often we heard thé thrush’s mid-day song, 


And the bat flitted "cross our homeward way. 


But once, when scenes of love and bliss I plann’d, 
I mark’d the gilded chariot at her door, g 
Cleora lifted her forbidding hand, 


And coldly cried ‘ Begone, and come no more" 


A youth, a stranger to my dazzled sight, 
The charms of dress and gallantry display’d. 
Beheld my grief with insolent delight, 


And mock'd the mis’ry faithless love had made 


I could have borne with each disdainful glance, 
That fell from his and proud Cleora’s eyes: 
But oh! I saw th’ unfecling wretch advance, 


And clasp mv heart’s inestimable prize 


{[ saw nor fear, nor anger, nor disdain, 
Nor e’en reluctance in Cleora’s face 
I saw her, careless of my well known pain, 


With yielding look solicit his embrace 


Dark to my sight each painful object grew, 
My steps disordered hardly found the door; 
[ turn’d, and, trembling, bade my last adieu: 
“I go, Cleora, to return no more. 


Unjust Cleora! what could make thee fear 

My tender importunity to meet? 
When came my pray’rs unwelcome to thine ear, 
Or steps unbidden enter’d thy retreat? 
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Thou art not wont my sorrows to deride; 

Nor shalt thou see the progress of my grief; 
My broken heart is master of a pride 

That scorns to ask the faithless for relief. 


Nor thou, nor hope, nor friendship can delay 
Th’ unbridled wanderings of my deep despair; 
My bleeding bosom carries far away 
The pierc§ng thorns which thou hast planted there. 


Ah, false Cleora! didst thou, couldst thou, strive, 
With all the guile, the perfidy of art, 

And keep with so much care my love alive, 
Only to torture and to break my heart? 


But never shall my lost complaints invade 
Thy hours of love, or pleasure, or repose; 
I ask not Pity’s cold and feeble aid: 


Her aid is balm for but inferior woes. 


No, proud Cleora, triumph in my pain! 
Though pleasure once was thy perpetual theme, 
Have I not heard the voice of cold disdain, 


To prove the promis’d pleasure was a dream?” 


I fled. The shades of that unhappy night 
Shut my dear home forever from my view. 

Frantic with grief, Lshunn’d the painful sight 
Of all I valu'd, and of all I knew. 


, = 4 
I had a sister. Though the world around, 


in hopeless wand’rings I so long have stray’d, 
A brother’s partial eyes have never found 


So fair, so sweet, sq innocent a maid. 


Such is the picture my fond memory draws; 
And such a brother’s love delights to view: 
But oh! that brother is the cruel cause 


Of all the wretchedness she ever knew. 


Grim death had robb’d her of each parent's care, 
Before her tongue could lisp a parent’s name; 
Her only brother, I was left to share 


Her infant pleasures, and defend her fame. 


Happy the wretch, like me, who meets her eye; 
He never wanders unrelieved away. 
‘ Perhaps,’ her anxious tenderness would cry, 
‘ My brother yet may see the cruel day, 
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When by fond hopes, or sad misfortunes led, 
His joyless path shall reach to barb’rous lands; 
When he shall raise his languid eyes for bread, 
And stretch, perhaps in vain, his feeble hands.’ 


Urg’d by my woes, ah! what can mis’ry do? 
I lett her helpless innocence to mourn; 
Nor wip’d her tears; nor bade a kind adieu; 


Nor cheer’d her hopes with promise of return. 


Long have I borne the sorrows of her fears, 

I tread the joyless path her grief foretold, 
My fruitless pray’rs addressed to barb’rous ears, 
Leave me the prey of hunger and of cold. 

Weak are my limbs, my journey sad and long, 
And Scorn and Insult mark me for their slave. 
Receive me; guard me from the ruffian’s wrong, 


Or show the shelter of a friendly cave. 


LINES 


Written on the blank leaves of a novel, entitled ‘The Wiid Irish Girl.’ 

















BY D. R. OF EAST TENNESSEE. 
REVER’D be this book, and belov’d be its theme, 
Which recalls to my mind, like some magic dream, 
The rough crags of Erin’s salt sea-beaten shore, 
And the tottering turrets of old Inismore. 

Whilst reading these pages entranc’d in delight, 
Across the broad ocean my soul takes its flight, 
On Fancy’s wild wings I brave every peril, 


To pay my devoirs to the Wild Irish Girl 


Along with the hero of this melting tale 

I climb the rude mountain, and glide through the vale; 
I listen to Murtock’s sad story of wo, 

Whilst sweet tears of sympathy down my cheeks flow; 
I wail the hard fate of the peasants of Erin, 

Held fast in the gripe of poverty stern, 

For alas! without food, and scarcely apparel, 

Full oft have I seen many a Wild Irish Girl. 


With regret I behold the Inismore chief, 
The victim of poverty, pride, and of grief; 
With awe I attend him to his Gothic hall, 
Where torn banners display’d on the mold’ring wall, 
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And trophies, suspended from the lofty dome, 
Remind him of heroes long since in the tomb; 
The heart-rending groan and the eye-starting pearl, 
He strives to conceal from his Wild Irish Girl. 


But fruitless endeavor, she melts at his woes, 

And her snowy white arm she eagerly throws 
Across her sweet harp, and on muse’s light wings, 
Her fingers fly swiftly across the tun’d strings; 
Soon his grief is absorbed in passions more strong, 
While he lists to Glorvina’s soul-thrilling song; 
Till drawn in the vortex of ecstacy *s whirl, 

All, all is forgot but his Wild Irish Girl. , 


When summer’s first morning emerges from night, 
The gay dawn of May day I hail with delight; 

[ rove with Glorvina through Inismore’s bowers, 
Culling and plucking the wild fragrant flowers 

I mark her emotions when rifling the rose, 

Her bashful confusion and blushes disclose, 

That love is inhal’d with each dewy pearl, 


Sipp’d from its wet leaves by this Wild Irish Girl 


And now to the author my tribute I ll pay: 

May praise be her portion till time wears away 
May no snarling critic his venom expend, 

In blasting the fame of this Irishman’s friend; 

But generous critics with candor allow, 

That fresh wreaths of bays should adorn her brow; 
And the muse thus decree ‘ Let none at their peril 
Ever alter one line of the Wild Irish Girl’ 


CONTENT. 
DEAR Sam, who the camp and the pulpit have tried, 
You ask me what system of life I should choose 
To manage my own little farm is my pride, 
And to lounge where I like in my dirty old shoes. 
In a patron’s cold vestibule why should I freeze? 
Why dance up and down at the smiles of the great 
When to warm my own hearth I can clip my own trees, 


And pursue my own game on my own small estate. 


- . * . . 
Who would angle for meals that can catch his own fish? 


As the honey unbought, what desert half so sweet! 
Give me eggs of my own in a clean wooden dish, 


And my hind’s lusty daughter to cock up the treat 
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While for health I can plough, and for exercise dig, 
May the wretch who dislikes me my system forbear; 

May he veil his gray locks in an alderman’s wig, 

Grow gouty when sheriff, and die when he ’s mayor. 3 


DUET. 
Sung by Mrs. Mountain and Mrs. Kelly. 





*TIS sweet to behold, when the billows are sleeping, 
Some gay-colored bark moving gracefully bys 

No damp on her deck, but the eventides weeping 
Nor breath in her sails but the-summer winds sigh. 


Yet who would not turn with a fonder emotion, 

To gaze on the life-boat, though rugged and worn, 
Which often hath wafted o’er hills of the ocean, 

The lost sight of hope to the seamen forlorn? 


Oh! grant that, of those, who, in life’s sunny slumber, 
Around us like summer barks idly have play’d, 

When storms are abroad, we may find in the number, 
One friend like the life-boat to fly to our aid! 


em 


THE DILEMMA. 
WHEN I’m afflicted with the gout, 
My wifedshe scolds me night and day, 
Right well she knows what she ’s about, 


She knows I cannot run away! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE consider our new correspondent in Washington city indebted to 
us for the trouble we took to ‘ sfrole’ through the intricacies of his uncul- 
tivated grove. In reviewing his poetic ‘ regeons,’ we could not discover&any 
beauties to rap us in ‘ speachiless delight.’ 


A new masonic song, with original music, shall appear in our next. 


We request to be favored with a portrait of Henry Daviess, esq. late 
R. W. G. M. of the Grand Lodge of Kentucky, and co@ mel in the army 
of the United States; also particulars of his masonic labors, and private 
memoirs. 


We have often requested that our correspondents would pay the 
postage of their communications; and we are again compelled to inform 
them, that unless this requisite be complied with, their effusions will not 
receive attention 
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